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MAKERS AND SPENDERS. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 

THERE is a common remark, that, while some per- 
sons are blamed and punished for the least trans- 
gression, others, who seem as if they were favour- 
ites with society, may err as widely as they please, 
and the world will think of nothing but how it may 
most plausibly excuse them. This is ina great mea- 
sure a false, as it unquestionably is a dangerous, sup- 
position ; but there are certainly some peculiarities of 
character of so valuable a kind, that individuals who 
bear them, are, for their sake, apt to be excused for 
many trivial offences. 

There are some cases of insolvency where this is 
highly observable. The most of men who fall into 
this misfortune sink under a sense of mortification 
and disgrace, from which even conscious rectitude 
may wot redeem them. Fearing they can never 
regain the respect and confidence of the world, they 
lose all respect for themselves, all confidence in their 
own energies, and, falling perhaps into bad habits, 
soon become objects of pity to all their former ac- 
quaintances. There are, however, some cases of in- 
solvency, where, even with less conscious rectitude, 
the individuals are in a great measure safe from this 
declension, being floated up by certain circumstances 
in their situation and general conduct, certain spe- 
cious and external virtues, which, however unattend- 
ed by real merit, the world is under some necessity of 
respecting. 

Should the insolvent, for instance, be a decent fa- 
mily man—one who has long maintained what is con- 
sidered a respectable place in society—who has sat at 
good men’s feasts, and given good feasts himself—who 
has fulfilled all the regular duties which the world 
thinks requisite, and committed no glaring error or 
offence—in short, a good citizen and neighbour :—in 
that case, so useful are such qualities, and so neces- 
sary is it to honour them, that he will be excused by 
the world for a delinquency, the tenth part of which 
would have brought execrations upon the head of 
another man, whose business habits were perhaps bet- 
ter, whose intentions were purer, and whose misfor- 
tunes were far less of his own procuring, but whese do- 
mestic reputation was not perhaps so good. In the one 
case, people recollect the exemplary appearance of the 
man in the midst of his family, and, regretting that a 
Scene so decent and laudable should be broken up, 
do much perhaps for the restoration of his former cir- 
cumstances: in the other, there is no such appeal to 
their moral feelings, and they permit the individual 
to go down the wind without even a desire that he 
should be restrained. In some cases, the unfortunate 
individual has far more anchorages in the’ good will 
and respect of the community than others. For in- 
Stance, he may act as an elder or office-bearer in a 
place of worship, and thus be identified, in the eyes 
of many persons, with all that is venerable and good. 
In such a case—so great are the advantages which a 
bad man may take of a decent position—he may break 
and break and break, over and over again, seriously 
injuring hundreds of his neighbours, and, in fact, 
living by a mere system of spoliation ; and yet he will 
stil! be excused—still find friends to set him once more 
into credit. It is indeed a remarkable proof of the 
determination of the world at large, to encourage the 
external ordinances of virtue, that men who pay the 
proper respect to these, are thus safe from even the 
Most deserved censure for occasional trespasses. And 
it should be a lesson of great force to all who are en- 
tering the world—showing that, without a regard 
for what society has agreed to consider the decencies 
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of life, no man, let his other merits be what they may, 
has a fair chance in competition with his fellows. The 
philosophy of the question is simply this: the exter- 
nal decencies alluded to are above all things necessary ; 
without them, nothing could be right—with them, 
there can only be partial wrong: hence, for the sake 
of encouraging them, a premium is held out, offering 
to those who will rigidly practise them, a lenient con- 
sideration for many venial errors that would other- 
wise be sharply rebuked. There is a great deal, 
moreover, in establishing a general reputation. The 
world has not time to try every offence by particular 
evidence: it refers such things in a great measure to 
general character. If that be good, few things are 
severely punished ; if it be evil, the individual is in 
danger ot having every movement, even the most in- 
nocent, interpreted into a crime. Indeed, without 
the habitual practice of religion and virtue, there is 
no respect, no advantage of any kind, not even com- 
mon safety. 

Of all the ways of spending what others gain, that 
which we have just indicated is perhaps the most pro- 
mising to those who may be disposed to practise it. 
In most of the other modes, the spender depends in 
some measure upon the bounty of Pity—a passion 
which has never been found regularly liberal in its 
disbursements. Here he depends upon the credulity 
and facility of commercial men, whom he has wheed- 
led with his good general character, and the respecta- 
bility of his domestic circumstances. Be it observed, 
men will sometimes give away scores of pounds on 
credit, while they would grudge the most trifling sum 
to an honester mendicant, who makes no profession of 
a design to return the money. One of these plau- 
sible men will thus sometimes continue, during a 
long course of life, to defraud the public every year 
of the sum which he requires for his household ex- 
penses, besides something infinitely greater to support 
his imprudences in business: and though a balance 
to a large amount is struck against society every third 
or fourth year, still, somehow or other, it is all ex- 
cused to him—still he keeps up the same house—still 
he and his family retain their usual acquaintances, 
and his eldest daughter is spoken of as an agreeable 
woman ; every thing goes on as usual; nothing will 
depress him into the victimhood which overtakes so 
many better men; they will not banish him or his 
black coat from the post of decency which they occupy 
every Sunday : whatever should happen, he must still 
be what he has ever been—he must still have about 
three hundred pounds a-year. 

We have adverted to the idea of a black coat, and 
must here say a little more upon that particular branch 
of the subject. A black coat, to many of our readers, 
will appear a thing of no particular virtue, if the per- 
son wearing it be not otherwise entitled to respect. 
But this is a most mistaken notion. A black coat, 
upon whatever back it may appear, is a thing of 
immense importance and effect. It is the principal 
outward symbol and sign of respectability; and no 
sensible man, whatever be his circumstances, will ever 
be without so essential a necessary of life. Want a 
black coat, and, whatever be your prospects in the 
world, whatever your talent, knowledge, or virtue, 
you are viler than sea-weed: have one, and, even 
though you fuiled in business only vesterday, vou are 
in a condition to command the obeisance of mankind, 
We speak with the more confidence oa this subject, 
from having once known a ruined tradestnan—a man 
destitute of all the extrinsic advantayes already de 
scribed—who kept himself afloat for about fifteen vears 


by means of a black coat alone. 


his black coats, we cannot tell ; but certain it is, that, 
come from what quarter they might, he always had 
one. His brother was also an outcast like himself; 
but there lay between them this mighty difference, 
that the one always kept up a good black coat, while 
the other did not. It was curious to mark the various 
fortunes which resulted from these various circum- 
stances. Thomas, who kept up the black coat, was 
able, every now and then, to push himself into some 
humble kind of business—to take a shop, to get one 
or two visionary barrels erected upon shelves, and 
obtain credit for perhaps a gallon or two of spirits, 
and a few dozens of strong ale. No matter that he 
sunk again before the next rent-day; it was always 
meat and drink to him in the meantime ; and his ob- 
scuration at Fountainbridge did not prevent his rising 
again next month, by virtue of the eternal black 
coat, at the Abbeyhill. Thomas, in short, carried 
on a war of this kind for the length of time we have 
stated; and, low as his expedients might be, he al- 
ways had the appearance of a respectable man. Dick, 
on the other hand, who had not the same philosophi- 
cal views respecting the efficacy of a black coat, sunk 
into utter wretchedness and want; or, if he had any 
resource at all, it was in the somewhat less extreme 
wretchedness of his brother. It might thus be said 
that both depended upon one coat: that single useful 
investment, though in the eye of the world exclusively 
belonging to Thomas, also served Dick. It did not 
serve him, indeed, as a garment: Tom had too much 
regard for it to trust it for a moment off his own back. 
But it served him indirectly as a means of getting 
those occasional morsels upon which he lived. So- 
ciety, it must be confessed, proved at last too many 
for both of these gentlemen, and their black coat into 
the bargain—as it always does sooner or later with 
those who violate its great rule of honest labour; but 
still it was proved that one man could in a manner 
half live, and another exist to the extent of perhaps a 
still larger fraction, for fifteen years, upon the gar- 
ment we have alluded .o. It was not that the coat 
was less powerful, but society more, that it at last 
failed in its grand end of enabling its proprietor and 
his dependent to use what they did not make. 


In a family of the kind described at the beginning 
of this article—supposing it to have fully got into the 
habit of living upon the substance of others—it is © 
curious to observe how characteristic is every circum. 
stance connected with it. If either a son or a daughter 
marries, it is sure to be some person equal!y unsub- 
stantial with themselves—some denizen of a similar 
house of misery and vain show—an4 accumulated 
wretchedness is the only result. All the outgoings 
and incomings of the family—every transaction of any 
of its members—its eating, its drinking, its dressing, 
its washing—betoken a shabby and unprincipled sys- 
tem, the result of long-continued dependence upon 
the labour of others. The acquaintance? of the family 
gradually cease to be of a respectable stamp, and are 
at last found to be either young and inexperienced 
persons who have something, or individuals of a ma- 
turer age who have nothing. The falling of a person 
who has any thing .nto a society such as this—which 
sometimes does happen—is like the falling of a drop 
of water upon dry sand; his whole substarce is almost 
immediately evaporated away, and he speedily becomes 
as arid and unproductive as themselves. Of course, 
no full-grown person who at once possesses sense and 
pence will trust himself for a moment in the company 
of such a fraternity. There are some persons, how- 


ever, who have pence without sense, or at least are 
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people; and these occasionally fall into the bands of 
the ungaining spenders, by whom they are generally 
made a glorious prey. The result is like that which 
attends the thrusting of a small dead animal into an 
ant’s nest: if you ceme back in a day or two, you find 
it as clean a skeleton as if it had been bleached for 
centuries by the sun and wind. 


POPULAR INFORMATION QN SCIENCE. 
ATMOSPHERICAL ELECTRICITY.—PART 

As we proceed in our inquiries, even through the most 
popular departments of natural history, we shall occa- 
sionally meet with phenomena that appear to be veiled 
in impenetrable mystery; but the progress that has 
been already achieved by the toils of science, and the 
wonderful discoveries that have been effected, encou- 
rage us to most earnest perseverance, and warrant the 
most sanguine expectations that light will be vet thrown 
on the paths that are now soobscured. The astronomer 
has discovered the laws which regulate the mations 
and courses of the distant heavenly kodies; the geolo- 
gist has penetrated into the bosom, and exposed the 
internal structure of the loftiest mountains and the 
deepest vallies; the chemist has brokeu down, tried 
in his crucible, and analysed every tangible substance ; 
but there are yet agents of infinite importance which 
minister to the great economy of nature and which 
are of so subtile a description as to escape being tested 
by the most delicate modes of tmvestigation. Ages 
passed away, during which the most zeajous and ac- 
complished philosophers had no conception of the ex- 
istence of that universally pervading fluid, which still 
flashed round them in the lightning, and shone in 
the fiery prodigies, which, from time to time, swept 
athwart the disturbed aspect of the heavens. It had 
been known that amber, when rubbed, possessed the 
property of attracting light bodies to it; it had been 
observed that by similar means some other substances 
would display the same power ; but the genius of dis- 
covery yet moved ouly slowly onwards, and it remained 
for the illustrious Dr Franklin to apply what he had 
seen on a small scale from electrical batteries, to the 

henomena which are observed during thunder-storms. 

t occurred to him, that by means of a common kite 
he should have a ready sccess to the regions of thun- 
der, and, by attachix< a proper conductor to the kite, 
he expected w succeed iu drawing down the electric 4 
fluid. His experiment was completely successful. 
Subsequently, the method of performing the experi- 
ment with the kite was materially improved, and phi- 
losophers new became convineed of the fact, that, 
under particular circumstances, clouds became highly 
charged with eleetrical matter, which in such storms 
flashes from cloud to cloud, or down to the earth, which 
may be regarded as the proper reservoir of this mys- 
terious and subtile agent. 

Having now, then, established the fact that this 
invisible fluid exists, and indeed pervades all bodies, 
Wwe must next understand, that, when accumulated 
beyond its natural quantity in any body, it will dis- 
charge itself to the nearest and readiest conductor 
that may come within what may be called the “ strik- 
ing distance.” This electric uid, however, does not 
pass so readily along some as along other bedies: thus, 
through glass, sulphur, silks, atmospheric air, &c., it | 
passes very slowly, if at sll; and these are, therefore, 
called BaD or NoN-conpuctToRs, while, through me- 
tals, charcoal, melted wax, water, &e., it passes very 
readily, whence they are termed GOOD CONDUCTORS. 
Its passage through some metals is incredibly rapid; 
it istruly “swift as the lightning which doth cease 
to be ere one can say ‘It lightens.” Through a 
wire extending a length of more than two miles, Dr 
Watson and several of the members of the Royal 
Society passed an electrical charge, and che gentle- 
men at each extremity of the wire felt the shock at 
the same instant. In another of Dr Watson's expe- 
riments, the cireuit through which the electricity 
pasend was nearly six miles in length, vet no sensible 
interval elapsed during the of the fluid frem 
owe extremity to the other. We have stated that 
the air is a bad conductor; but when it is removed 
—that is, when a body is placed in an exhausted 
air-pump, or in a vacuum—its electricity 

idiy. Hew, then, does it happen that the air he- 
comes at times so highly charged with electricity ? 
The reason is tais, that water is a good conductor, aud 
it is the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere that be- 
comes thus impregnated. Instances are recorded, on 
the best authority, of the atmosphere having been sur- 
charged to a remarkavle deyree with electric matter. 
Cesar informs us in bis Commentaries, that, in tie 
African war, after a tremendous storm, the points of 
the darts of the suldiers shone with a spontaneous 
ght. “In the month of February,” says he, “about 
the seound watch, there suddenly arose a great cloud, 
fallowed by a dreadful storm of hail, and in the same 
aight the pounts of the darts of the fifth legian 
peared on fire.” During the night before the rae 
which Posthumins gained over the Sabines, the Ro- 
man javelins emitted « light like torches; and a 
similar exhibition cocurred during the war which 


of it, occasionally collec 


Belisarius waged against the Vandals. In all these 
instances, the atmosphere was, in the manner we have 
described, highly impregnated with electric fluid, and 
the metal.of the spears and javelins being good cen- 
ductors, attracted it visibly. Owing tv the same cause, 
the hair of the head has appeared as if on fire, an in- 
stance of which Pliny states that he himself witnessed. 
The manes of horses and the tips of their ears have 
on such occasions appeared luminous. 
The electric matter, or some peculiar modification 
i y ts, as in balls or masses of 
fire, which, without doing any harm, alight ou or 
descend round the masts a ie. They are by sea- 
men called the FIRES OF ST ELMO; and when only 
two appear, one on each mast-head, they have been 
called Castor and POLLUX, because such a lighé ap- 
on the caps of each of those heroes when they 
sailed in the Argonautio expedition. We shall here 
pause to describe this phenomenon, before proceeding 
to others connected with atmospherical electricity. 


ST ELMO'S FIRE—CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
When a ship, bearing a bold and intrepid crew, is 
sailing beneath a sky that may be said to be pregnant 
with lightning and other fiery meteors, her position 
is truly fearful and sublime. The sea that bears her 
along becomes agitated—the thunder moans in the 
distance— 
** High on the mast, with pale and livid 
Amidst the gloom, portentous meteors 

“Tn the month of June 1808,” says an observer, 

“ passing from the Island of Ivica to that of Majorca, 
on board a Spanish Malacca ship, fitted as a cartel, 
and manned by about thirty Russians, Genoese, Va- 
lencians, and Catalonians, a fine southerly gale, by 
seven in the evening, brought us within six or seven 
leagues of the anchorage in Palma Bay. About this 
time, the sea-breeze failing us astern, was shortly suc- 
ceeded by light and baffling breezes off the land. No 
sooner had the setting sun withdrawn his golden 
beams from the tops of the lofty hills which rise to 
the westward of the town, than a thick and impene- 
trable cloud, gathering on the summit of Mount Ga- 
latzo, spread gradual darkness on the hills below, and 
extended at length a premature obscurity along the 
very surface of the shore. About nine, the ship be- 
came becalmed. The darkness was intense, and ren- 
dered still more sensible by the yellow fire that gleamed 
upon the horizon to the south, and aggravated by the 
deep-toned thunder which rolled at intervals on the 
mountain, accompanied by the quick rapidity of that 
forked lightning whose eccentric course aud dire effects 
set all description at defiance. By half-past nine, the 
hands were sent aloft to furl top-gallant-sails and reef 
the topsails, in preparation for the threatening storm. 
When retiring to rest, a sudden cry of sr ELMO and 
st an» was heard from those aloft, and fore and aft 
the deck. An interpreter called lustily down the 
hatchway that St Elmo was on board, and desired me 
to come up. A few steps were sufficient, and to my 
great surprise I found the topsail-yards deserted, the 
sails loose, and beating in the inconstant breeze, the 
awe-struck and religious mariners bareheaded, on their 
knees, with hands uplifted, in voice and attitude of 
prayer, in earnest and rauttering devotion to St Elmo 
and St Anne. On observing the appearance of the 
masts, the maintop-gallant-mast-head, from the truck, 
for three feet down, was perfectly enveloped in a cold 
blaze of pale phosphorus-looking light, completely em- 
bracing the circumference of the mast, and attended 
with a flitting or creeping motion. This curious il- 
lumination continued with undiminished intensity for 
the space of eight or ten minutes, when, becoming 
gradually fainter and less extensive, it finally disap- 
peared, after a duration of above half an heur. The 
seamen, in the meantime, having finished their devo- 
tions, and observing the lights to remain stationary, 
returned promptly to the yards, and, under favour of 
this “spirit of the storm,” now performed that duty 
which on a critical juncture had been abandoned, un- 
der the influence of their superstitious apprehensions. 
During the prevalence of the lights, as well as through 
ithe remaining hours of the night, the wind, with the 
exception of occasional puffs, continued light and va- 
riable, and the morning returned with a clear sky, a 
hos sun, and a light southerly breeze, which in due 
‘time brought us safe to our anchorage at Palermo.”’* 
The auchor of the Memoirs of Count de Forbin, in 
describing a storm at sea, also observes, “We saw 
upen different parts of the ship above thirty of St 
Elmo's fires, and among the rest there was one upon 
the top of the vane of the mainmast more than a foot 
in height. I ordered one of the soldiers to take it 
down. When he was on the top, he heard the fire, 
and stated that its noise resembled that of fired wet 
gunpowder. I ordered him to lower the vane and 
come down ; but scarcely had he taken the vane from 
its place, when the fire fixed itself upon the top of the 
mainmast, from which it was impossible to remove 
it."+ Sailors superstitiously believe, that so long as 
this light glows stationary on the mast-head, the ves- 
sel is under the friendly guidance of this aérial demi- 
god; but if it descend, they prognosticate a gale of 
wind, or some other disaster, the severity of which they 

consider indicated by the depth of its descent. 

On all these ions, the atmosphere, by means 
of the moisture it contains, was preternaturally charged 
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with the electric fluid, which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, remains invisible, and produces no sensial - 
phenomenon. It is only when its equilibrium is dis. . 
turbed that it becomes perceptible to us. If we charge 
a body with more electric matter than. it should na. 
t ly contain, and bring it near toone-which containg 
less than it should naturatly possess, the fluid'from the 
former flashes immediately to the latter, and, in so do. 
ing, light, heat, andsound, are emitted. Wher theelec. 
tric light is examined by means ofa prism, it is found 
to be composed of the same seven coloured rays as the 
lar light ; but the propertion of the rays and colour 
of the sparks varies according to circumstances. ‘A 
short spark,” says Dr Thomson, “ is always witite; 
a long _ is usnally reddish, or rather purplish.” 
When the spark is feeble, the most refrangible of the 
primary rays appear; but when strong, it is of 
dazzling whiteness. As the late Sir John Leslie 
however observed, the species of the light emitte-i de. 
pends very much en the peculiar nature of the sub. 
stance affected. A lump of sugar glows witha green 
light when electrified. A ball of wood or ivory emits 
a crimson, and a body of powdered charcoal throws 
out a yellow > t evolved is best exem. 
plified by the effects of lightning, which has been re. 
peatedly known to melt iron; nay, even it has been 
observed to vitrify, or convert into a glassy substa: 

the sand which it has struck; in salenaton at 
which curious fact, we may cite the following from the 
London Literary Gazette :*—“ It is well known, that, 
on the highest mountains, tubes of vitrified matter 
have been found, the exact mode of the production of 
which has been hitherto undiscovered, but which na. 
tural philosophers have in general ascribed tu the 
effects of lightning falling on a sandy soil, and melt. 
ing or vitrifying the sand to a greater or less depth. 
All doubt on the subject is now removed by similar 
tubes having been seen instantly formed in places 
where lightning has fallen. M. Fiedler, a young 
German philosopher, has collected several in Ger. 
many, which he has presented, through M. Arago, to 
the French Academy. They are remarkably large: 
one is about nineteen feet long. It is difficult to con. 
ceive how the discharge of an electrical cloud can 
melt and vitrify a mass of sand so dense. A similar 
effect could scarcely be produced by the most intense 
furnaces.” The loudness of the sound will depend 
on the intensity and rapidity of the shock, and the 
extent of the surface of the body whence the discharge 
takes place. If the ball which terminates the dis- 
charging rod be tapered to a point, the sound becomes 
dull and obscure, and the more so, as the point is 
rendered more acute. When the vibrations succeed 
each other very quickly, their impressions are con- 
founded on the ear into one sound. But this will be 
further considered, when we proceed to examine the 
causes of, and phenomena attending, thunder-storms, 


PERILS OF A DUTCH CREW WINTERING 

AT NOVA ZEMBLA. 
Towarps tle close of the sixteenth century, the spirit 
for commercial adventure made rapid progress in Hol- 
land, and various companies were furmed to promote 
the interests of traffic. Sensible of the great advan- 
tages that would result from shortening the voyage 
from Europe to the distant climates of the East, the 
Dutch were at an early period occupied in searching 
for a passage by the north, which, according to the 
geographical opinions prevailing in that age, would 
conduct their fleets to China, Japan, and other places, 
in half the usual time. Though their attempts in this 
respect ultimately proved abortive, they were not void 
of utility, and led to some interesting incidents, which 
are partly contained in the following narrative. 

Three ships sailed from the Texel in 1594, accom- 
panied by a fishing bark, for the purpose of discover- 
ing the northern passage, and reached as far as 77° 49 
of north latitude, when a vast surface of ice, extend- 
ing to the utmost limits of the horizon, obstructed 
their progress. Their commanders, after betaking 
themselves to the boats, and examining those creeks 
and shores which they were able to gain, considered 
it impracticable to proceed, and returned to Holland 
in about fourteen weeks from their departure. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, another voy- 
age was resolved upon, and its success so confidently 
anticipated, that no less than seven vessels, six of 
which were laden with commodities for eastern traffic, 
sailed on the same pursuit, in the course of the fol 
lowing year. These vessels found Russians collect- 
ing whale-oil and the teeth of the sea-cow in latitude 
72° or 73° north, with whom they interchanged mu- 
tual civilities, and saw a race of people, whom they 
called Samoides, at the entrance of the Waygat’s 
Straits. Soon afterwards, the ice opposed their ad- 
vancing towards the north-east, into what they sup- 
posed the open ocean; thick fogs prevailed, and @ 
continual change of wind. They through the 
Waygat’s Straits, however, and landed at Statten 
Island; thence surveying the surrounding sea, and 
observing great quantities of ice drifting from the east, 
they returned through the Straits, and abandoned the 
passaye as impracticable. 

Though these successive failures repressed the ar- 
dour of the Dutch, they did not lose sight of an object 
which they had viewed with such predilection; 
two vessels were once more fitted out at the charge 
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‘ the city of Amsterdam, for resuming the voyage of 


ry by the north. One of them was commanded 

Jacob Hemskirk, an experienced mariner, with 
was conjvined William Barentz, as pilot, a na- 
enjoying equal tation, and who had, be- 

les, been out in both preceding voyages. In 
the same vessel, also, was Gerard de Veer, the author 
of the only history of all the calamities and adventures 
which ensued in prosecution of the enterprise. John 


' Cornelius Ryp was master or supercargo of the other. 


5 On the 22d of May 1596, the two ships left Hol- 
land, and soon afterwards a strange phenomenon was 
observed in the heavens, consisting of three suns, all 
visible at a time, each within a parhelion, and a rain- 
bow traversing the whole: besides which, other two 
rainbows likewise appeared. 

. Detached flakes of ice were seen floating on the 5th 
of June, which the people on board, at first sight, took 
for a flock of swans swimming in the sea, until a nearer 

roach proved their error. Sailing through water 
re deep green colour, they discovered an island about 
five miles long, in 74° north latitude, on which 
they landed. 

The party with Barentz having descried a white 
betz in the sea, pursued it in the boat, in hopes of 
being able to cast a noose round its neck. But, on 
closing with the animal, its size and menacing aspect 
deterred them, until they obtained a reinforcement of 
men and arms. Yet during four glasses that a re- 
newed encounter lasted with the bear, all their exer- 
tions to destroy it proved unavailing ; and it actually 
swam away with an axe struck into its back. The 
boat followed, and one of the men at length cleft its 
head asunder by the blow of a hatchet. The skin of 
this enormous animal was twelve feet long; but the 
people did not relish the flesh. The incident induced 
them to name the land “ Bear’s Island.” 

} Prosecuting their voyage, they got so far north as 
80° 11’, where, after a combat almost equally severe, 
another bear, whose skin was thirteen feet long, was 
killed ; and they found vast numbers of wild geese 
hatching their eggs on land in that high latitude. 
Ranging along the coast, they found a good haven, 
but could get no farther north on account of fields of 
ice. The navigation was therefore pursued in some- 
what lower latitudes, wherever the ice gave access, 
until the Ist of July, when Barentz and John Cor- 
nelius Ryp, disagreeing about the course to be followed, 

while in sight of Bear’s Island. 


» On the 17th of July, Barentz saw the coast of Nova 


Zembla, near Lom’s Bay, and three days afterwards, 
being obstructed by the ice, anchored at Cross Isle. 
Here eight men, having gone ashore unarmed, had a 
narrow escape from the pursuit of two bears. 

‘ The vessel was now amidst extensive fields of ice, 
and huge masses, to which she was occasionally se- 
‘ cured in her progress, appeared floating, or had run 
aground. One of these was calculated to be sixteen 
fathoms above the water, and thirty-six under it, that 
is, more than three hundred feet from the summit to 
the base. The great fields of ice began to break up, 
with a noise like thunder, on the 10th of August, and 
the ship being fast to a huge piece aground, not less 
than four hundred, of smaller size, were driven past 
her by a current. Lest she should be carried away 
by the ice, she was brought nearer the coast, into a 
more sheltered station; but it was soon necessary to 
shift her anchorage, according as circumstances re- 


red. 

Climbing to the top of a lofty mountain in Nova 
Zembla, the mariners were encouraged with the pro- 
_— of an open sea towards the south-east, and con- 

uded that they should thence be able to accomplish 
the voyage. But after repeated difficulties, losing a 
boat and also the ship’s rudder, they were completely 
surrounded by ice on the 27th of August. Tempo- 
rary intervals, wherein the ice separated, succeeded ; 
but at last the ship was enclosed and frozen in on all 
sides, so that the people were obliged to have recourse 
to the shore. 

There they found a fresh-water river about two 
miles inland, and saw the traces of animals, which 
they conceived to be deer: great store of wood like- 
wise lay near the river, consisting of entire trees with 
the roots, drifted from other countries. Thus having 
no alternative, the Dutch resolved to winter in this 
desolate region. 

Meantime, the ice accumutated greatly round the 
vessel: her prow was raised far above its surface, 
while the stern, sunk behind, was crushed together in 
such a manner, that the cracking of the timbers ren- 
dered the mariners apprehensive she would be utterly 
destroyed. They had dragged their boat over the ive 
to the land, and in the next place got out a quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and provisions, wherewithal to 
o—_ themselves against wild beasts and hunger dur- 
ing their dreary abode. 

On the 14th of September, they began to collect the 
drift wood for building a hut, and prepared sledges, 
with which it was with great labour drawn over the 
ice and snow, near to the piace where the vessel lay. 

irteen men were employed in dragging the sledges, 
and three in preparing each ladening of wood; but 
they could make no more than two trips a-day, from 
— and the approaching darkness. 
hilst thus industriously occupied, the carpenter 
unfortunately died on the 24d of September, and was 
next day interred by his surviving comrades, in the 
Gleft of a hill, as the ground was too hard for them to 


dig a grave. There were now sixteen persons in all, 
but some of the number frequently indisposed. 

The rafters of the hut were laid, though, on account 
of excessive cold, the were scarce able to work; 
and if any of them chanced to put a nail iy their 
mouths, as workmen are wont to do, it stuck to the 
skin, and blood followed its removal. Nothing but 
urgent necessity could have induced them to continue 
their operations. A great fire was kindled all around 
the hut, to thaw the earth, that they might bring it 
up, and make the under part a little closer: the ground, 
however, was frozen so very hard and deep, that it 
would not vield on that occasion, and there would 
have been too great a waste of wood in trying it again. 

The people having shot a bear, took out its entrails, 
and set it upright on its four legs to freeze, in which 
state they meant, if possible, to carry it to Holland. 
Some time afterwards, a seaman being suddenly sur- 
prised and pursued by another bear, hastily ran to- 
wards the ship, with the bear following him, until it 
reached the first, now frozen over, and totally covered, 
except one of the paws: here the animal made a stop, 
and allowed the man time to save his life. 

At length the hut was finished on the 12th of Oc- 
tober 1596, when half the crew left the ship, to sleep 
that night ashore: but they suffered severely from 
the cold, owing to scarcity of bed-clothes ; and as the 
chimney was not completed, the smoke in the hut was 
intolerable. 

In the next place, the launch was dragged ashore 
with incredible difficulty; and as the absence of the 
sun was about to leave the seamen in perpetual night, 
they made all possible haste to land the remainder of 
the provisions required. They had no hopes of the 
vessel floating, on which account the rudder was also 
carried away for preservation, until the ice might thaw 
in the succeeding year. 

The preparations for wintering in Nova Zembla 
were completed, while the sun was still visible from 
the surface of the earth. On the 30th of October, a 
lamp was fitted to burn all night, and supplied with 
melted fat of bears which had been killed for oil. On 
the 2d of November, only part of the sun was seen in 
the horizon ; and on the 4th he had sunk entirely un- 
der it. 

At this time the surgeon contrived a bath for the 
people in a cask, which was found extremely salutary 
and beneficial, from their confinement. Setting traps 
in the neighbourhood, they caught white foxes, which 
began to be quite common, whereas the bears had en- 
tirely left them as the sun disappeared; and their 
flesh, resembling that of a rabbit, was much relished 
by the people. A device was soon adopted of placing 
the traps, so that the captured animal could imme- 
diately be drawn into the hut. 

On distributing the bread, each man’s allowance 
was restricted to four pounds five ounces in eight days ; 
and as the strength of the beer brought ashore had 
been destroyed by successive freezing and thawing, 
each had two mc 4 cups of wine daily. A large Dutch 
cheese was ate by the whole company, and sixteen re- 
maining delivered to the people, each being left to his 
own economy. 

Repeated storms of snow, at this period, began to 
block up the hut without; and within, the cold was 
almost insupportable. While the people washed their 
linen, it froze immediately when taken out of warm 
water: nay, one side froze while the other was next 
the fire. They were almost suffocated from the close- 
ness of the hut not allowing proper vent to the smoke ; 
but the fire falling rather lower than usual for some 
days, ice formed two inches thick on the floor, and 
the beds were even covered with it. Except when 
cooking their provisions, the people lay constantly in 
bed, and then they heard such explosions among the 
ice at sea, as could only be occasioned by huge moun- 
tains bursting asunder, and tumbling down into a 
confused heap of fragments. Intense cold havine 
stopped their clock, though additional weights were 
hung to it, they prepared a twelve hour sand-glass, to 
enable them to ascertain how the time passed. 

The cold was so intense on the 6th of D ber, 


coming the others. The captain then distributed a 
glass of wine to the men to strengthen them. 

The leather of the seamen’s shoes was now frozen 
to such a degree of hardness, that they could not use 
them ; on which account they made a kind of slippers 
of skins, and put several pairs of socks over one an- 
other to increase the heat. The ice stood an inch 
thick on the sides of the hut, and when they went out 
in clear weather, their clothes were whitened with 
frost and shining icicles. The fire was increased 
within, taking the precaution of leaving the chimney 
open, that the smoke might get vent. 

er being visible on aclear night, the Dutch, 
by an observation on the 14th of January 1597, found 
themselves in 76° of north latitude. About that time 
the wood brought into the hut being all consumed. 
they began to shovel away the snow on the outside, to 
come at more, which, on account of the excessive ri 
gour of the weather, was with difficulty accomplished. 

Seven of their number next repaired to the ship, 
and found the ice had risen higher within, and tha 
she was still fast frozen up. In the cabin they caugh 
a fox, which was carried Reis and ate, 

Several successive days of stormy weather confined 
the mariners to their hut. There they heard the 
foxes running over it, and, as their provisions were 
beginning to decline, regretted that they could not 
catch them. But the intense cold almost absorbed all 
other sensations, and they had recourse tu hot stones 
laid on their feet and bodies, to keep them warm. 
However, they comforted themselves, that, as the sun 
was now at the lowest, he would not be long of re- 
turning to gladden them with his view. While sit- 
ting before the fire, their backs would be quite white 
with the frost, and, on stretching their feet towards 
it for warmth, their stockings would be burnt before 
they began to feel its influence. A cloth hoisted ona 
pole, thrust up through the chimney, to show the di- 
rection of the wind, immediately became stiff and in- 
flexible. 

In this way did the year 1596 terminate, and 1597 
begin. 

Though it proved necessary to diminish the allow- 
ance of wine, when twelfth night arrived the seamen 
requested the captain to permit them all to make mer- 
ry, with some savings of the wine, which several, in- 
stead of consuming, had stored up. Therefore, they 
made pancakes with meal and oil, and, soaking bis- 
cuit among wine, were as jovial as if they had been at 
home in their own houses in Holland. 

Again visiting the ship, it was evident to them that 
bears of ditferent sizes had been there, and on striking. 
a light, and going below, they jound the ice a foot 
higher than formerly. Almost despairing that the 
vessel would ever float again, they thought it prudent 
to spare the remaining coals, lest they might find them- 
selves obliged to attempt navigating homewards in the 
open launch. 

The foxes, in the next place, beginning to disappear, 
indicated the return of pears ; fur so long as the lat- 
ter retreated, the former came out, and were but little 
seen when the bears were numerous. 

On the 24th of January, the day being clear, with 
a west wind, Gerard de Veer, Jacob Hemskirk, and 
another, went down to the sea-side, towards the south 
of Nova Zembla, from whence they unexpectedly saw 
the edge of the sun above the horizon. They hastened 
to impart the welcome tidings to Barentz and their 
other companions; but their report was discredited ; 
for Barentz affirmed that it was too early for his re- 
turn by fourteen days. The two following days being 
dark and cloudy, doubts of the fact were still farther 
entertained, and many of the people positively atiirmed 
that it was impossible. On the 26th, a man died who 
had been some time sick, and next morning his com- 
rades, with great difficulty, owing to the excessive 
cold, dug a grave for him in the snow, seven feet deep. 
Having performed the last otiices to him, attended by 
such funeral service as circumstances would admit, 
they returned within the hut to breakfast. Then 
discoursing concerning the prodigious quantity of 


snow which unremittingly fell in the place, they said 
t 


that they scarce expected to be able to survive it. No- 
thing could keep them in heat: their wine froze, and 
they were obliged to melt it every two days, when 
half a pint was served out to each man. It was their 
only liquid except snow water; a beverage not very 
suitable to their condition. 

Before this time, the day was so dark, that the ma- 
riners could not distinguish it from night: so that on 
one occasion, when perplexed by the stopping of the 
clock, they continued in bed, believing it was still 
night; and on another occasion they only knew that 
it was night by the moon shining bright, and remain- 
ing constantly above the horizon. 

On the 7th of December, they considered it neces- 
sary to repair to the vessel for some coal that had been 
left in her, and with this made a good fire in the even- 
ing, which revived them greatly. To enjoy its com- 
fort as much as possible, they sat up late, and closed 
all the apertures of their hut to keepin the heat. But 
a seaman, already indisposed, who could bear the ef- 
fect of the fire less than the others, began to complain, 
and all soon found themselves attacked with giddiness ; 
whence they could scarce stand until opening the door. 
In fact, he who tirst reached it, swooning away, fell 
out on the snow. Gerard de Veer, however, reco- 
vered him by sprinkling vinegar in his face, and the 
admission of the fresh air removed the sensations over- 


ng th Ives, that, if again blocked up by it, 
they should tind a way of climbing out through the 
chimney ; accordingly, the captain tried the experi- 
ment, while another going out of the hut to ascertain 
whether he succeeded, saw the complete orb of the sun 
above the horizon. 

The weather still remained uncertain, though the 
people, relieved from the tedium of perpetual night, 
took exercise to strengthen them. But their hut was 
repeatedly blocked up by snow, and to avoid the la- 
bour of always clearing it away from the door, they 
on those occasions found an exit by the chimney. 

Bears began to return along with the sun, and one 
which was killed afforded at least a hundred pounds 
of grease, which the seamen melted for their lamp, 
But a number of foxes coming to devour the carcase, 
the apprehension of other bears being attracted hither 
induced them to bury it deep under the snow. 
considered it expedient to collect more wood far fuel, 
dragging it on a sledge as before: however, their 
strength being much reduced, their task was accom. 
plished with far greater labour. Though the cold 


moderated for a time towards the end of February, its 
rigour increased about the middle of March, and en 
the 24th of that month the hut was totally blocked up. 

At last the sea began to open, theugh the mariners 
despaired of disengaging the ship, or af ee 
serviceable for a vovage. Sull she was hemmed in bv 
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ice, sometimes heaped in mountains around her: and 
their anxiety was increased by observing that, about 
the middle of March, the sea was so open, that the 
vesse! wes within seventy-five paces of it; whereas, 
a new frost increased the distance on the 4th of May 
to five hundred paces. 

Thus the pt means of quitting Nova Zembla 
seemed to consist in the launch and boat; but the 
29th of May arrived before the people attempted to 
dig either out of the snow. However willing, their 
reduced strength rendered their progress slow; and 
after they had laboured hard, compelled them to de- 
sist: on another trial they were put to flight by a 
bear. Six days’ work at length enabled them to put 
the launch in a condition to be dragged over the hard 
ice and snow to the ship. There they sawed off the 
stern, which was narrow, and built one broader and 
higher, so that it might be better adapted to stand the 


sea. 

The boat was in the same way got out of the snow, 
and dragged to the ship, as also several sledges laden 
with articles from the hut. These operations occupied 
a long time; they were frequently interrupted, and 
ultimately accomplished with great difficulty, from 
the state of the weather and repeated dangers. Ne- 
vertheless, on the 12th of June, nothing remained but 
to smooth the way for the launch and boat, down to 
the water's edge, and drag them along on the 13th. 

This being done, William Barentz, the pilot, wrote 
a brief recital of what had happened ; that he and his 
companions had left Holland for the purpose of sailing 
to China py the north; but their ship being frozen up 
by ice, they were compelled, amidst many hardships, 
to winter ashore. The narrative he put into a musket 
barrel, hung up in the chimney of the hut, lest any 
mariners in future might experience a like adventure. 
The captain also thought it proper to obtain the sub- 
scription of his company to a narrative of their dan- 
gers and distresses, and of the necessity to which they 
were at last reduced, of hazarding a voyage homewards 
in two open boats. 

Eleven loads of goods were in the next place dragged 
to the water's edge, and then William Barentz and 
Claes Andrisz, who had long been sick, were drawn 
on a sledge from the hut to the boats. The whole 
company was equally divided, and one of the sick at- 
tached to each, and, on the 14th of June 1597, after 
ten months’ dreary residence, the marine:s set sail with 
a westerly wind from Nova Zembla. 

After undergoing innumerable hardships, the twelve 
survivit.g mariners reached Holland, and, to the admi- 
ration of the citizens of Amsterdam, appeared in their 
Nova Zembla apparel. The fame of their adventures 
was soon disseminated, and they were carried from 
thenee, to entertain the foreign ambassadors at the 
Hague with a recital of what had befallen them. 


SCOTTISH STREAMS. 
THE CLYDE. 

Tris large and beautiful river may be called the 
Thames of Scotland, being the most valuable to the 
country for commercial purposes, and bringing wealth 
from all quarters of the globe, to be diifused over a 
rich and populous territory on its banks. It is the 
only large stream which pours ‘ts waters into the sea 
on the west coast. It is usually understood that this 
fine river rises from the same hill, at the southern 
point of Lanarkshire, from whence also flow in differ- 
ent directions the Annan and the Tweed ; but this is 
only partly correct. The common notions regarding 
the sources of rivers are frequently altogether fanciful, 
almost every stream having a number of heads, often 
not one of which can be justly selected as the chief. 
Such is the case with the Clyde. It is formed by a 
concentration of a variety of straggling burns and ri- 
vulets, rising amidst the mountains and wastes which 
separate Lanarkshire from the counties of Peebles 
and Dumfries. The chief of these tributaries are the 
Powtrail Water, the Crook Burn, the Evan and Elvan 
Waters, which coalescing, form a stream, which, after 
flowing about two miles, receives an accession first 
from Glengonar Water, and next from Duneaton Wa- 
ter, which constitute it properly the River Clyde, at 
a distance of upwards of twelve miles from the highest 
tprings of its fountains. 

Pursuing a northerly course from its origin to the 
mouth of Duneaton Water, it continues in the same 
direction, with a slight tendency to the east as far as 
Biggar, by which time it has received some more ri- 
vulets from the adjacent uplands, when it at once al- 
ters its course to the north-west by north. It keeps 
this direction in almost a straight line to its estuary, 
except when it makes a considerable semicircular bend 
to the richt a little way below Biggar, till it is joined 
by Douglas Water on the left. The Douglas Water 
nearly doubles it in size. It afterwards receives a 
nuraber of other streams, generally on the left or wes- 
terly bank. The Mouse, the Nethan, the Aven, the 
Calder, the North Calder, the Kelvin, the White and 
Black Cart. the Forth and Clyde Canal, and the Le- 


ven, are its principal tributaries on either side from 
Lanark to Dumbarton. 

The impetus of the waters of the Clyde is very va- 
riable. In the upper parts it is rapid, but it soon be- 
comes almost stagnant ; winding its path amidst broad 
rich meadows, in a manner intimately resembling 
some of the sleepy-looking dull rivers in England. On 
approaching Lanark, it begins to hasten on its way, 
in an expanded stream, over a stony bottom, till it 
approaches the falls, when it proceeds with great de- 
liberation. Of these celebrated falls, two are above 
and one below Lanark. The uppermost is Bonniton 
Linn, a cascade of about thirty feet. The next below 
is Cora Linn, where the water takes three distinct 
leaps, each apparently as high as that of Bonniton. 
Between these two falls the course of the water is pro- 
digiously rapid and perturbed. Its channel is con- 
tracted, among rocks and precipices, and in some 
places it struggles through a chasm of not more than 
four feet in width. Its sides consist of walls of rock, 
equidistant and wonderfully regular, the jutting points 
of which are covered with natural shrubbery, and in 
whose crevices nestle numerous flocks of birds. Up- 
on a rock above Cora Linn, on the southern bank of 
the river, stands a ruined castle, behind which is a 
middle-aged mansion, and behind which, again, there 
is a still more modern and splendid mansion-house. 
This seat is called Corehouse, and is the seat of George 
Cranston, Esq., to whom it gives a senatorial title. 
Corehouse is embowered in the trees and shrubbery 
which add such grace to the whole of this wild scene. 
A pavilion, erected above a century ago, stands on the 
opposite bank of the stream, as a station for observing 
the fall. 

About a mile down the stream from Cora Linn, at 
New Lanark mills, there is a fall of about four feet in 
height called Dundaff Linn. Four miles below Cora 
Linn, and two below Lanark, is Stonebyres Fall, 
which, like that of Cora, consists of three distinct falls 
succeeding each other, altogether measuring about se- 
venty feet in height. This is not less romantic than 
the other falls: wild rugged rocks are equally visible 
here, and they are equally fringed with wood; but 
the trees in the neighbourhood are not so tall and 
stately. There are foot-paths for the use of tourists, 
along the river at these falls. After a confinement of 
six miles, in a deep and rocky, but wooded glen, the 
course through which the Clyde flows gradually opens, 
the river expands, and instead of being agitated among 
rude and steep rocks, it flows over a pebbled bed, 
through alternate tracts of sloping banks and fertile 
valleys, adorned in some places with a mixture of or- 
chard and coppice wood, and at others with tufts of 
forest trees. - 

Thus it proceeds for twelve miles, through the lower 
part of the parish of Cambusnethan, and the parishes 
of Dalyell, West Monkland, and Bothwell, on the north 
side; and those of Dalserf, Hamilton, and Blantyre, 
on the south. Here, along the banks of the river, 
the lands ascend gently on both sides, exhibiting slop- 
ing banks and a pleasing well cultivated territory. 
‘The appearance of its vicinity alters in the parishes 
of Blantyre and Bothwell, where the banks are bold 
and richly wooded. From thence they expand and 
contract alternately to the extremity of the county. 
Numerous villages, hamlets, orchards embosomed in 
woods, gentlemen's seats, and the remains of rude 
magnificent castles and religious fabrics, contribute 
to enrich the scenery on the Clyde, and the presence 
of a number of mills of different kinds attests the trad- 
ing and agricultural wealth of this beautiful district 
of =couand. 

As soon as the river reaches Glasgow, its character 
is at once altered from that of a rural simple stream, 
to that of a natural canal, suited to the purposes of 
navigation. At and beneath this city it has been in 
many places hemmed in and deepened, and for about 
twelve miles, it flows through beautifully wooded 
meadow land. As it approaches Dumbarton it gra- 
dually widens into the character of a firth, from a mile 
to two miles in width. Below Greenock, it continues 
to be about two miles in breadth, with a hilly region 
on both banks, but especially on the Argyleshire side. 
It shortly takes a sharp turn to the south, and after 
flowing through the pass betwixt Bute, the Cumbray 
islands, and the coast of Ayrshire at the Largs, it is 
emitted into the broad expanse of the sea, between the 
west coast of Scotland and Ireland, and which partly 
obtains the title of the Firth of Clyde. 

Of late years, the Clyde has been greatly deepenea 
and improved in its navigation betwixt Glasgow and 
Greenock, and by meaus similar to those employed 
on the Thames. Large vessels can therefore now ap- 
proach the quay at Glasgow at particular states of the 
tide, and here the view of the various kinds of vessels 
lying at their appropriate station, at the place called 
the Broomielaw, is particularly animated. Steam- 
vessels of all dimensions crowd the channel, and hourly 
depart for Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, and innumer- 
able places on the river, as well as the West Highlands 
and islands. By means of the Caledonian Canal, they 
even keep up a ready communication with Inverness, 
on the east coast of the Highlands. 

Salmon ascend the Clyde as far as the fal! of Stone- 
byres, and the lower bridge of Glasgow is the first 
obstacle to the sailing of boats or vessels. From its 
sources to Bute, its length is fully one hundred miles. 

In conclusion, we add a recent caleulation regarding 


mean depth 34 feet. The velocity of the water at the 
surface is 1.23 inch, and te mean velocity of the whole 
water is 0,558,132 inch yer second. From these data 
it may be inferred, tha; the quantity of water dis. 
charged per second is 76% cubic feet. This amounts 
to 2,417,760 cubic feet, or 473,017,448 imperial gal. 
lons, or 1,877,053 tuns. The river Clyde drains about 
1-30th of Scotland, or about 1-83d part of Great Bri. 


tain. 

The vale through which the river Clyde flows, 
from its sources to its mouth, is called Clydesdale; the 
designation is merely popular, but supplies a secondary 
title to the Duke of Bemilton, 


RAILWAY EXCURSIONS. 

Ir is little more than a year since the coal-proprie. 
tors in the southern neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
completed a short railway for the transportation of 
their coal to the capital, whereby they might be en. 
abled to compete, on equal terms, with their western 
rivals, who, though at a much greater actual distance, 
had been virtually brought nearer by means of a canal. 
This railway extends from the southern suburbs toa 
spot some miles beyond Dalkeith, sending off one 
branch to Musselburgh, while another is in prepara- 
tion for a connection with Leith—the four towns of 
Mid-Lothian being thus brought into the closest kind 
of contact, and the interior of the country connected 
immediately with the sea-coast. 

The proprietors of this useful public work had at 
first no intention of throwing it open to passengers. 
The idea of putting their property to that use was 
started by an enterprising individual connected with 
their establishment, and, being put to trial, was soon 
found so highly advantageous as to occasion some 
considerable changes in their system. rom May 
1832, when passengers were first admitted, to the 
same period in 1833, one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were carried (an average of about five hundred 
a-day), producing in all'a sum lit e short of L.4000, 
one-half of which was appropriated by the share. 
holders of the railway, to whom it must have been in 
a great measure aclear profit. During summer, there 
are about six departures in the day, from all the dif. 
ferent extremities of the railway; and it has not been 
uncommon, on these occasions, to see above a hundred 
persons moving off at once. This frequentation, to 
those conversant with the wonders of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, will appear by no means re- 
markable ; but, comparatively, it is quite as much so 
—quite as triumphant an exemplification of the utility 
of a railway, and of its power of reproducing work for 
itself—as that more extensive line has ever presented. 
Be it remembered, that the existing extremities of this 
road, opposite to the starting point, are only towns 
of six or eight thousand inhabitants, presenting no 
scenes of manufacturing energy worth speaking of, 
and, though the centres of an agricultural and coal 
district, yet of one by no means extensive. That such 
a district should attract and send out about one thou- 
sand persons a-day (which has been the average dur- 
ing the summer), is very remarkable, even allowing 
that many must go for no other object than amuse- 
ment. It proves, moreover, how effectually the cheap- 
ness of a thing tends to promote its prosperity, and 
how indispensable it now is that all ordinary things 
should be cheap, in order that the public may avail 
themselves of their use. The charge for travelling 
by the railway is so extremely moderate (only six- 
pence), that many can not only afford it when neces- 
sary on business, but also for pleasure, and on these 
latter occasions not only go themselves, but take a 
few of their children too. Thousands of persons must 
thus travel, who would not otherwise travel ; thou- 
sands enjoy the country air now and then, who other- 
wise would spend their whole lives in the desert of 
the city. The good which it does in this way, and in 
promoting amiable and domestic pleasures among the 
industrious portions of the community, is altogether 
beyond calculation. 

It is delightful, on a sunshiny Saturday s.orning 
to see the well-dressed family groups which flock tw 
the depot at St Leonard's, in order to depart by the 
ten o’clock coaches. The honest-looking husband, 
permitting himself to be amused—the decent mother, 
with her face of quiet happiness—the children clamo- 
rous with expectation and curiosity, are all there— 
along with many other persons not falling under any 
such classification. Above all, there is ne failing to 
distinguish the Dalkeith shopkeeper, who has just 
descended from one of the incoming coaches, being 
beaut on some business in town. His pepper and mus- 
tard second-cloth trousers—his grey woollen stockings 
disclosed at the ankles—his roomy coat of Galashiels 
blue—his broad unbrushed hat—his unpolished stick 
cut by himsel’—his acre-breadth of beard glistering 
through the ruddy cheek—are marks which cannot 
he mistaken in thia specimen of provincial substan- 
tiality. He has either to see a victual-dealer in Clerk 
Street, respecting some bran and shellings, or to _ 
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is pitched exactly about the place where the author 
of the Heart of Mid-Lothian planted the family of 
Douce David Deans, and immediately under the lofty 
heights vf Salisbury Crags and Arthur's Seat, which 
form so singular a contrast, in their primitive wild- 
ness, to the large city now pressing in at their feet. 
The spot was lately as suburban and sequestered as 
could be conceived : but its solitude has been effectu- 
ally broken in upon ; and with its spruce new build- 
ings, starting up in all directions amidst the remains 
of its former meanness, it might be likened to a slug- 

taken by surprise, and who hastily endeavours, 

a few ill-put-on and inappropriate accoutrements, 
to fit himself for appearing before company. 

From the depét, the railway proceeds down an in- 
clined plane of considerable declivity, and at the same 
time through a tunnel about the fifth of a mile in 
length, perforated under a slightly elevated part of 
the King’s Park. The carriages descend by their 
own weight, subject, however, to the control of fric- 
tion levers, by which the guide can moderate their 

, or altogether interrupt it, by a very slight 
movement. As you enter the upper end of the tun- 
nel, you perceive the country lying like a picture 
through the opposite extremity; and the apparent 
smallness of that aperture, compared with the one by 
which you are entering, affords perhaps one of the 
most striking illustrations of the principles of prospec- 
tive that could be in any way obtained: the further 
end must be many hundred times less in apparent size 
than the other. The passage through the tunnel gives 
an equally forcible illustration of the security which 
is to be derived from science. For a minute, a hor- 
rible darkness prevails, and the whole circumstances 
are such as generally impress the mind with a sense 
of danger and terror. You know, however, that you 
are entrusted to acombination of scientific principles, 
of unerring accuracy and fidelity, and you accordingly 
rest as tranquilly in your carriage as if you were mov- 
ing along an open way in daylight. In returning to 
the depét, when you of course ascend through the tun- 
nel, a very striking sight is presented. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the deep twilight of the scene, a line of 
carriages rushes past you with the speed of a down- 
ward thunderbolt, being simply a train of return 
waggons, which are employed to take down the op- 
posite end of the rope by which you are ascending. 
Commonplace as the actual nature and use of this ob- 
ject may be, it strikes the eye in that uncertain light 
as something supernaturally grand and wild. A dim 
human figure is seen erect in one of the waggons, who, 
as he rushes past, appears like a diabolic spirit sailing 
down the gulfs of Tartarus. The whole pageant is 
truly terrific. 

The lower end of the tunnel is immediately under 
that lofty basaltic precipice in Arthur’s Seat, which 
bears the popular name of Sampson’s Ribs—a piece of 
scenery as magnificently rude as if it were in the centre 
of the Highlands. You soon leave this sternly alpine 
scene, and pass between Duddingstone Loch on the 
left, and Prestonfield House on the right. This seat 
belongs to Sir R. Keith Dick, Bart., a family tracing 
its descent from a rich Edinburgh merchant of the 
seventeenth century, who distinguished himself by 
lending large sums to the nation during its covenant- 
ing struggles with Charles the First, and, never re- 
covering them, eventually died in great poverty dur- 
ing the protectorate of Cromwell. A succeeding re- 
presentative of the family held the highest office in the 
magistracy during the brief reign of James the Second 
(Seventh of Scotland), and had his house burnt, as was 
suspected, on account of his obsequiousness to the mea- 
sures of that unpopular sovereign. It is alleged, how- 
ever, that this gentleman did not lose by his office. 
He had the address to make a bargain with the city 
corporatian, entitling him to all the refuse of the town 
for a certain number of years, on the simple condition 
that he would oblige the citizens by carting it away. 
It is generally believed that this fortunate paction had 
a great share in restoring the fortunes of the family. 

Duddingstone, on the other hand, is a pleasant se- 
dluded village, formerly noted among the citizens of 
Edinburgh as a place for enjoying sheep-head dinners. 
The polished skulls of the animals were placed, it 

eems, as stepping-stones across the domestic pools 
which always stagnated in the street of a Scotch vil- 
lage; and hence some wag took occasion to represent 
itin England as a city boasting of several hundred 
ivory bridges. During the reign of Charles the First, 
the minister of Duddingstone was Robert Mouteath, 
an extraordinary personage, who afterwards went to 

Trance, and assumed the sonorous title of Monteath 
of Sulmonet, a name formed out of his own brain, in 
covert allusion to the fact of his father having been 
a fisherman near Stirling. This strange pretender to 
rauk, wrote, in French, a history of the Religious 
Troubles in Scotland, which has been translated into 
English, and bears his name as “ Robert Monteath 
of Salmonet” on the title-page. It may be worth re- 
marking, that, in the church-yard wail at Dudding- 
Stove, aear the gateway, is still to be seen a pair of 
jouggs [from Latin jugum, a yoke], an instrument 
fitted to confine a man by the neck, and formerly used 
universally for the class of offences now punished in 
England by the stocks, but which has long been ob- 

ele, 

On clearing the high walls which shut out the view 
pe Prestontield Park, the ground on the right ascends 
® an eminence cendered picturesque and conspicuous 
Y the ruins of Craigmillar Castle. This was a fa- 


vourite out-of-town residence of the Scottish sove- 
reigns, between the time of James the Third and that 
of James the Sixth. Here Queen Mary was residing 
when her ministers suggested her separation from 
Lord Darnley, which, however, was found imprqcti- 
cable: a few months after, he was blown into the air 
at the Kirk of Field. Her son, King James the Sixth, 
was living here when he projected the notion of his 
matrimonial voyage to Denmark. On the left are the 
beautiful groves surrounding Duddingstone House, a 
seat of the Marquis of Abercorn, designed by the ce- 
lebrated Sir William Chambers. 

A little farther forward, the country opens finely 
up in front, and the railway proceeds through level 
and highly-cultivated fields, the view being termina- 
ted by the hills of Fife and East Lothian, and the 
Firth of Forth. On the right, the ancient village of 
Niddry is seen up to the eyes in shrubbery, and sur- 
rounded by trees. On the left, at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, is a cottage once occupied by the fac- 
tor of the Marquis of Abercorn—an exceedingly hand- 
some place. Some thirty years ago this house was 
the residence of Mr Thomas Scott, then the facter on 
this estate, the brother of Sir Walter, and who, in 
the estimation of that person, possessed abilities fit to 
have distinguished him in the walk of Scottish fiction. 
Here, in early life, Sir Walter himself often resided. 
To the eastward, the Leith branch of the railway parts 
off. Still farther to the east, is Brunstain House, an 
old-fashioned manor-house, embowered amidst aged 
trees. It was the seat of Crichton of Brunstain, who 
distinguished himself as one of the very first of the 
Scottish gentry who embraced the principles of the 
Reformation, and here used to afford shelter to John 
Knox. It has since been the fate of this house to be 
occupied by men of almost viceregal authority in Scot- 
land—namely, the Duke of Lauderdale in the reign 
of Charles the Second, and Andrew Fletcher, Lord 
Milton, in that of the second George. On approaching 
Brunstain, the Dalkeith and Musselburgh branches 
are found to divide. The latter proceeds about a mile 
and a half down an inclined plane (descending one foot 
in forty) to thecoast. The other stretches on towards 
Dalkeith, which it leaves on the left, at the distance 
of half a mile.—We shall, in our next article, give an 
account of Dalkeith Palace, which is often visited by 
the individuals who make pleasure-trips along the 
railway. 


DAVIE. 

Ir is now about a twelvemonth since the family of 
Mr Hope of Kelbank, in Perthshire, had occasion to 
pay a visit to the Continent. Of this family it is un- 
necessary to say more than that it consisted, while 
settled in Scotland, of Mr and Mrs Hope, with one 
son and two daughters, all grown up. On the present 
occasion, the son, Mr George, was entrusted with the 
charge of the family, as the old gentleman was obliged 
by business to remain at home for a time, with the 
intention, however, of speedily joining the rest at 
Rome. Mr George was an elegant and dashing young 
man, had spent two fashionable winters in Edinburgh, 
and in particular had formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the Baron Damas, an official in the court of 
Charles the Tenth, at Holyrcodhouse. 

When Mrs Hope had determined upon the jaunt, 
she engaged « favourite female servant, by name Mar- 
garet, to accompany her abroad; and till a few days 
before the time appointed for setting out, nothing oc- 
curred to mar this arrangement. It was found, how- 
ever, almost at the last, that Margaret had a “ lad,” 
from whom she could on no account part: good wages 
and foreign sights were no doubt tempting, and a bar- 
gain was a thing not to be lightly broken: but what 
were all these to plighted love? Margaret, in short, 
could not go. Mrs Hope found it impossible, in the 
very brief time which now remained, to engage an- 
other female servant. It occurred to her, however, 
as a last resource, that a certain clever little stable- 
boy, whom they had had for two or three years about 
the house, and whe usuelly went by the familiar name 
of Davie, might be brushed up into a tolerably good 
footboy, provided he would consent to go. No sooner 
thought of than acted on. Davie was instantly called 
into the presence of his master and mistress, and asked 
if he had any objections to going abroad as a waiting- 
man, instead of remaining at home as only an attend- 
ant upon horses. The litde fellow brightened at the 
very mention of such a thing. Objection !—Davie 
would go to the end of the world with his mistress—if 
his father and mother would only let him. Mr Hope 
dismissed the boy with commendations at once for his 
readiness, and his deference to the will of his parents, 
and immediately riding over the country to the place 
where Davie'’s friends resided, easily prevailed upon 
them to allow their son to go abroad. 

Behold the jumily party, then, squired by Davie, 
setting out on their tour to the Continent. 

In order that the remainder of our story should have 
its proper force, we must premise that Davie was es- 
sentially a Scotch village boy. He was one of those 
little Flibbertigibbets—to use one of Sir Walter's ideas 
—who are always to be seen flying about small towns 
in Scotland, with bare feet and fluttering attire, work- 
ing all kinds of mischief against cats and poultry, 
fisving for cels, aud tying their skins by way af treviy 


round their ankles, darkened by the svn to the tint 
of a filbert, and unconscious of any evil on earth ex- 
cept the Shorter Catechism. Such only, however, 
was Davie, previous to his being reduced to servitude 
under Mr Hope. He had since then been put into 
proper externals—had learned to do alittle in the way 
of serving a table—could whistle the hunting-song in 
Der Freischutz, and even already had manifested a 
tendency to that jockeyish coxcombry which consiste 
in turning the row of knee-buttons towards the front. 
In former times, Davie’s sun-bleached hair was ar- 
ranged above the brow in a curious radiating fashion, 
which bears in Scotland an equally curious vaccine 
name ; but now he had learned to train it neatly for- 
wards, after a manner approved of by various persons 
of his own rank and station in life—and, upon the 
whole, he was a fair good-looking boy, though as yet 
in no respect superior in natural or acquired gifts to 
the humble duties which it was his lot to perform. 

At the French ambassador's office in London, the 
family obtained a general passport, which expressed 
that they were going to Rome on business, and in 
which the redoubtable Davie was of course included 
as their servant. Nothing particular occurred till 
they arrived at a hotel in Paris, when, as they were 
about to sit down to take some refreshment, Miss 
Hope happened to cast a glance through the window, 
and saw a troop of gens d’armes ranked up in front of 
the house. “Surely,” said she, “ there must be some 
unusually distinguished person in this hotel —see 
what a fine guard of honour he has at the door!” At 
that moment two of the said gens d’armes entered the 
room, with alow bow ; and while one stood as erect as 
a poker, the other, who appeared to be the command- 
ing-officer of the party, said very politely in French, 
** Sir and ladies, I am sorry to be under the necessity 
of informing you, that you must consider yourselves 
under arrest.” 

The astonishment of our honest Scotch friends may 
be conceived at this unexpected and unaccountable 
turn of affairs. ‘‘ Under arrest!” exclaimed young 
Mr Hope; “for what ?” “I beg your pardon, sir,” 
answered the Frenchman; “it is suspected by the 
French government that you have brought the Duc 
de Bourdeaux in your party from Holyroodhouse. I 
can but do my duty, by putting you all under arrest. 
I think, sir, you are not all here; one of the indivi. 
duals described in your passport seems to be wanting. 
He must be immediately had.” 

The mystery all at once flashed upon the mind of 
the younger Miss Hope, who exclaimed, in a trans- 
port in whic: mirth struggled with wonder, “George, 
I declare it’s Davie!” ‘ Davie!” said her brother, 
“what of Davie ?”—for the idea was so far beyond 
all natural likelihood and feasibility, that he could not 
yet comprehend it. “Why, Davie,” replied Miss 
Hope, * Davie is supposed to be the Duc de Bour- 
deaux in disguise.” At this explanation, the whole 
party, excepting the Frenchmen, and Davie himself, 
who at that moment came in with a tray, burst into 
a fit of laughter, which hardly experienced any check 
even from the fear of a little temporary trouble. 
Davie taken for the Duc de Bourdeaux! Davie a 
legitimate but disinherited sovereign! Davie, who, 
but yesterday, was stable-boy at Kelbank, and is even 
at this moment, all unconscious of his honours, engaged 
in the humble duty of marshalling vinegar and mus- 
tard cruets! The idea was too ludicrous. It was 
more than the risible faculties of man could well bear ; 
and we verily believe, that though the party had seen 
the muskets of the national guard levelled at them, 
they must still have laughed. After their merriment 
had passed the first burst, Mr Hope went up to the 
commandant, who was looking always graver and 
graver, and politely begged his pardon for what might 
appear to him as scarcely the conduct appropriate to 
the occasion. “I must really say, however, that the 
notion which the French government has formed as 
to our poor little waiting-boy, is so outré—so bizarre 
—that some little mirth is hardly avoidable.” 

* Pardonnez moi,” said the Frenchman; “ the de- 
scription in the passport answers exactly to the Due 
de Bourdeaux ; it is known also to the French govern- 
ment that you, Monsieur Hope, was a visitor at Holy- 
roodhouse. When these circumstances are taken in 
connection with the known intention of the ex-king 
to remove imniediately from Scotland, it appears to 
me as if the probability were pretty strong.” 

“ Well, sir,” rejoined Mr Hope, “ here is the boy 
himself; take a good look at him ; examine him by ques- 
tion, or otherwise; show him to any person who may 
have seen the Duc de Bourdeaux be‘ are he left France. 
And if this be the ilustrious personage you suspect 
him to be, I will be happy to submit to the conse. 
quences, however disagreeable.” 

Davie, who had stood for some time in a state #f 
complete bewilderment, with a bread-knife arrested 
in his surprised hand, and his eye fixed alarmfully on 
his master (though his sensations referred rather to 
the gestures than the language), was now brought fore 
ward by Mr Hope, and subjected to the scrutiny of 
the soldiers, none of whom, however, were able te 
identify him. 

“Comment s'appellez vous?” said the command 
ant, with an evident mixture ef involuntary respect 
in what would have otherwise been the blunt ques. 
tion of a person in authority. 

Davie only stered, for the very good reason, that he 
did not understand the question, His master, how. 


ever, having exviained to him that the gentloanan 
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know his name, the su duke an- 
a strong Scotch accent, “ ie Fairbairn, 
it please ye, sir.” 

“ Ah, bien,” said the Frenchman, in the same tone ; 
et 


and asked if he had been long in the service of his 
t master. 

“ Ou, sir, I’ve been three year ’gain Martinmas 
wi’ auld Mr Hope—I was the groom’s right-hand 
man, sir; but now I’m promoted to wait on the led- 
dies, and I’m gaun wi’ them to Eetaly.” 

* Mon prince,” said the commandant, with a mock 
obeisance, “ vous avez employé bien votre temps en 
Ecosse. J’apercois que vous avez appris 4 la perfec- 
tion la langue.” {My prince, you have employed 

r time well in Scotland—I perceive you have 
ed the language to perfection. ] 

The gravity of the family was here once more fairly 
overthrown, and they laughed long and loud, not- 
withstanding the evidently rising wrath of the two 
soldiers. 

At length, mastering his mirth, Mr Hope proposed 
to go with the supposed pretender to the throne of 
France, otherwise called Davie Fairbairn, under a 
guard, to the residence of the intendant of police, 
where he conceived they would be sure to find some 
one qualified to decide the matter in question. To 
this the commandant consented, and they accordingly 
departed in a coach—Davie sitting as proud as a pea- 
cock in the back seat, between two of the soldiers, 


’ while a detachment was left to guard the ladies in the 


hotel. They were speedily introduced to the inten- 
dant—a very dignified looking person—who, having 
been informed of the case, set it at once to rest by de- 
claring (what he had every reason to'be sure of ) that 
Davie was not the duke. 

Mr Hope and his man were then liberated, with 
many polite expressions of regret, and conducted back 
to the hotel, under every mark of respect. The for- 
mer was advised, however, when he called next day 
at the British ambassador's, to get a separate passport 
for Davie, for the rest of their journey, as the circum- 
stances which had already marked him out for suspi- 
cion might operate elsewhere, and be productive of 
serious inconvenience to the family. Mr Hope obeyed 
this counsel; but it was found unnecessary. The 
story of the mistake at Paris had taken wind, and 
was known wherever they halted. Davie was, ac- 
cordingly, treated all through France as a sort of 

jon—people seeming to feel a kind of interest in one 
who might have turned out to be Henry the Fifth. 


A STATE OF NATURE. 
Waite labouring under the restraints that a state of 
civilization imposes, we are but too apt to find fault 
with our condition, and, if wrought to a pitch of ex- 
citement, perhaps wish that we were well out of the 
trammels of society, and dwelling in peace in some re- 
mote corner of the world, where law and government 
were alike unknown. Feelings of this description are 
frequently very chimerical, and, while indulging in 
them, we forget that the slight troubles that affect us 

Bre the penalties paid for a state of social freedom more 

happy than is enjoyed by almost any people. There 

are few countries in the world, besides Great Britain, 
in which a virtuous family can sit down securely at 
their own cheerful fireside, with their door shut and 
bolted, and no dread upon their minds of disturbance 
or personal molestation. And who would not, to en- 
joy this great boon, give up a little of his individual 
pretensions for the good of the whole? Man is a gre- 
garious animal ; he necessarily prefers society, with all 
its trammelling conditions, to a life of solitude. The 
natural independence enjoyed by Alexander Selkirk 
has its charms, and captivates many a young and ar- 
dent mind ; but if put to trial, it would soon lose all 
its zest. The dismal quietness that would prevail, 
the difficulties of gaining a rude subsistence, the fear 
of wild beasts or venomous reptiles, the frightful idea 
of lying in a helpless state of disease, if not dying un- 

and uncared for, form no species of allurements, 
and would make us exclaim, in the words of Cowper, 

* Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 

A state of natural independence among fellow-men 
. would be much more irksome and fatal, for the strong 
; Would overpower the weak, and the artful, with im- 

punity, would circumvent the unsuspecting. There 
must be order—there must be law. ‘A state of na- 
| ture (says Doctor Wade, in his excellent History of 

the Middie and Working Classes), is a state of great 
ity ; as rouch so as men’s abilities and physical 
power. It follows that it is civil, not natural liberty, 
which introduces equity among mankind, by making 
the law, not force, the shield and arbiter of right. 

: The natural right of a man to do as he desires, 

and can, supposes the same right in every other per- 

ton; but the exertion of so many independent rights 
would often cause them to clash and destroy each 
other. A law that would restrain all, might be bene- 


mitation of the freedom of others, than he lost by the 
curtailment of his own. Natural liberty is the right 
of every one to go where he lists, without regard to 
his neighbour ; civil liberty compels him to go on the 
public road, which is most convenient to himself, con- 
sistently with the enjoyment of the same convenience 
by other persons. The establishment of civil liberty 
is the enclosure of the waste, by whieh each surren- 
ders his right of common, for the quiet possession and 
culture of a separate allotment. 

The transition from the natural to the civil state, 
subjects man to responsibilities to which he was not 
before liable. In the former, he indulges his appe- 
tites, solely with reference to himself; in the latter, 
he can only indulge them, with reference to the so- 
ciety of which he is a member: and this he is bound 
to do, first, by the criminal restraint which the law 
imposes on actions of importance; and, secondly, by 
the moral restraint, which public opinion imposes on 
those of iesser degree. 

As the natural was the first state of man, it may be 
inferred that this state would have continued, had not 
a persuasion arisen that social order would be more 

ducive to happi As the public good was the 
motive, so it must continue the end of civil society ; 
and for this reason, that there is no obligation imposed 
on mankind, save their advantage, to maintain the 
social in preference to the individual state of existence. 
And upon this principle the laws of a free people are 
founded, namely, that they shall impose no restraints 
on the acts of individuals, which do not conduce in a 
greater degree to the general good. 

Whether man has benefited by the introduction 
of civil society, is a moral problem, which, like other 
problems not mathematical, can only be solved by in- 
ferential testimony. Two reasons make strongly, and, 
I think, decisively in favour of the affirmative con- 
clusion. First, mankind had their choice, and it is 
contrary to human nature to suppose that they would 
voluntarily have left the natural state, had not expe- 
rience shown them that the social was better. Se- 
condly, by the surrender of a portion of his natural 
freedom, man appears to have been well compensated 
by civil enjoyment. Civilization only divests man of 
a fraction, not the whole of his primitive liberty: all 
those acts that are personal to himself, he may con- 
tinue to indulge in as freely as the savage, subject to 
no other control than public opinion, which he may 
defy if he pleases. The law restrains public deeds, 
and this it does because they are hurtful to others, 
not to the perpetrator only. Such restraint is civil 
liberty, and he who seeks greater licence, can neither 
be just nor rational; he can scarcely be a man, but 
something worse. 

The establishment of civil rights entirely supersedes 
the operation of the natural rights, which previously 
governed the relation of individuals. The right of 
revenge, of the strong to oppress the weak, and of all 
those powers which are supposed to appertain to the 
wild justice of nature, are abrogated by the institution 
of society. The law is then supreme arbiter: it may 
be a bad law, but while it continues unrepealed, it is 
the sole rule, the only tribunal of resort to establish a 
claim, or redress an injury. 

It is unnecessary to illustrate further the distinc- 
tion between natural and civil liberty. The first is 
a chimera, like the points and lines of mathematicians ; 
but, like them, it serves as a basis for reasoning, and 
enables us to deduce the real from the abstract. Alex- 
ander Selkirk might possess his natural rights in Juan 
Fernandez, but nobody else. Two men could not live 
a day on a desolate island—they could not meet at the 
fountain for a pitcher of water, without settling the 
question whether age, strength, or first comer, should 
have precedency ; and the termination of the dispute 
would be the establishment of civil order between 
th em ” 


THE SMUGGLERS. 
Belay there, my hearties, and ease off your crack, 
Come, heave up your anchor, make sail on your tack 
And tip us a yarn of peril and spree, 
While the grog round the table in oceans flows free, 
Brave boys! 
“ Ocn hone agra, Denis, mavourneen, is it kilt ye 
are? Spake to the poor ould mother that bore ye. 
Och, confound the villain that fetcht ye that wipe 
athwart yer brow; and if I catch the murtherin’ 
thafe, I’ll set my tin commands on ’im, that I will. 
Alas! alas! yer gon from me intirely now! Ye'll 
never more p the tiller, or rin out another reef in 
this world ; but it’s ye that shan’t want a mass t’ help 
in the next, tho’ should never whiff another cau- 
for it; yer sowl to glory, amin. our eyes, 
lies there dead and gon.” ‘Oh, Nancy, I can’t help 
it when I see him stretched so, and when I think that 
he’ll never more smile on his poor Rose, never again ; 
but hasn’t Ned gone for the doctor ?” “ True for Pa 
a cushla ma chree, he maybe’s there by this, tho’ I’m 
mightily ’fraid his life-lines are cut away, and he must 
be stowed under the boord like his father afore ’im. 
Och whirra sthrew, my poor boy! Och the blessings 
on yer face, docthur, avourneen, it’s me that aint glad 
to see ye mayhap,” said the old woman to the doctor, 
as he entered the room of the hut in which they were ; 
and while he’s doing his best to bring his patient to, 


ficial to all; because each might gain more by the li- 


The small town or fishing village of Fowlham, oq 
the south-east part of England, was at the time of our 
story one of the chief and most noted haunts of the 
smugglers of that wild coast. The whole of the po. 
pulation, from their infancy up, were taught, both 
precept and ple, to ider the free trade as the 
chief and most glorious end of their lives. The house 
of each person was, in some inapner, adapted for 
or concealment. Steps for the feet, and holds for the 
hands, were cut in several of the chimneys, and on the 
roofs several planks were always kept in readiness, to 
be placed from the ledge of one house to another, jn 
order to facilitate escape, which was the more easily 
managed, as the streets were narrow, and the top an 
8 


of each domicile jutted out in the old-fashioned 

of the architecture of the time in which they were 
built. The floors likewise of the rooms could all be 
taken up, discovering large spaces, capable of holding 
many a bale of silk and tobacco. Among so 
oe reckless men, there was always some ong 
who held a kind of tacit authority over the rest, won 
by many a deed of skill and daring. For many years, 
Matthew or Big Mat Smith, as he was generally 
called, had been their leader. To a frame of iron, he 
added a mind fearless and unshrinking, and fertile in 
every expedient necessary to ensure suceess in their 
undertakings. He was now sinking into the “sere 
and yellow leaf,” and the only prop of his declining 
days was his fair-haired, blue-eyed daughter Rose, 
Of five stalwart sons, not one now remained to him. 
Two perished in the storm—the rest fell pom | 
his side. Success full often awaited on the smugg! 
undertakings, and many a whisper of hoarded shot in 
his locker was rife in the town. *’T'was no wonder 
that the doctor and the apothecary thrived, for hardly 
a Saturday night passed without numerous broken 
heads ; for Rose, to no small share of beauty, added 
more substantial charms of wealth ; and this, com. 
bined with the almost certainty, that whoever was the 
favoured one, would in all probability succeed to the 
skippership of the place, caused such a flow of blood 
to the fingers of the free traders, that, when not busy 
otherwise, they were fully employed in toasting the 
pretty Rose, and giving each other striking proofs # 
their admiration of the * pride of Fowlham.” 

After much drinking, dancing, and fighting, Denis 
M‘Carthy at last opened a pretty clear road for him. 
self, by beating all his opponents, and lighting a little 
bit of a spark in Rose’s breast, which he was not the 
boy to let go out for want of fanning; and old Mat 
himself saw with pleasure his child fixing on Denis 
for her future pilot through life—for the young Irish- 
man had always borne himself spiritedly and well, 
both afloat and ashore, and had once even saved the 
old man’s life, by flinging himself before him, and re- 
ceiving the stroke of a man-of-war’s cutlass intended 
for Mat. Denis, being young and of a hardy consti- 
tution, soon recovered, and became prime favourite 
with his Rose’s father. ‘’Tis mighty odd intirely,” 
said his mother to him, one night as they sat croonin’ 
over their bright fire and clean wiped hearth, “ what 
confidence that same thafe, love, puts into the most 
fearful little colleen of us all. Faix, not more nor 
month agon’, there was that same Kose couldn’t lift 
up her eyes from the grund, and ax a crathur, ‘ How 
d’ye do?’ but now she’ll go hangin’ on yer oxter the 
whole day, an’ look into your face, too, as bold as 
brass. The blessin’s on her! Och, but ye’re the boy 
for Deny alanna !” 

Nancy and her husband had left Ireland soon after 
they were married, and after being tossed here and 
there, at last came to anchor for geod at Fowlham. 
M‘Carthy soon joined the smugglers, and plied his 
dangerous and illegal vocation with the greatest assi- 
duity. Working away thus, he managed to get on 
pretty well for about three years, when, one fine 
moonlight night, as he was pacing the deck of the 
“ Speed,” which was going at a glorious rate before 
the wind, with the spray dashing like falling snow 
over her bows, he was met by a leaden —— from 
a cruizer, which ran across their bows, and which just 
gave him time to exclaim, “ Very unjontlemanly be- 
haver this,” when death stept in, and cut his soliloquy 
short. Nancy was now left “a poor lone widy on the 
wide world, wid a poor faderless bit of a gossoon to 
provide for ;” and nobly she did her duty towards her 
orphan boy. Many a cruise did Nancy take “ wid 
the boys,” and many arun did she lend a by no means 
useless hand in, till at last “ ould Nancy was well to 
do, plase God, and thrivin’.” Such was the state of 
affairs on the morning of the day on which our story 
commences. 

The pier, the harbour, the town, and all the mani- 
fold objects therein, had just begun to emerge from 
the dim obscurity of night, and to stand b out in 
the rays of the rising moon, which, kissing the crests 
of the dancing waves, glanced on and illumined with 
one blave of purple light the eternal cliffs, and gra 
dually faded away into the distant sea, showing, in 
one coup d’@il, the grand superiority of nature over 
the works of the sojourners of earth. From every 
house, street, and alley, the le now began to is- 
sue, hurrying fast to the pier. Mat Smith’s beautiful 


new schooner, the “ Rose,” was that morning to m 

her first trip. All was ready on board for sailing, 
and nought delayed her but the absence of Denis and 
the skipper. On all sides cries of approbation and de- 
light arose. “ What a tight little hooker! Whats 
clean run along the bends; and then her yards and 


we'll say a few words to our readers in explanation of 
the above. 


spars so alla taunto! If shedon’t take the conceit out 
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; This being likewise interpreted, Davie answered in 
all simplicity, “ me re is the sutor at Collace, and 
keeps public.” 
hen this was explained to the interrogator, he 
; . elevated his eyebrows with an incredulous expression, 
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o’ the king’s men, why, I’m mistaken, that’s all. Here 
they come ! here they come !—Good luck attend you, 
Mat, ’tis you that’s the glory of us! Ah, Denis, I 
give you joy; here’s success to you, my lad.” ny 4 
mere ious congratulations of the same sort fol- 
4 Rose, even till she was far out of the har- 
pour. Night came on, and found her about eleven 
southward of Fowlham. The opposite 
coast had been made, and the run as yet had been 
ite successful. Mass after mass of fleecy clouds 
across the moon, their edges rendered luminous 
as they came within the influence of her rays. The 
wind was fast lulling, and the gentle undulating mo- 
tion of the water scarce rippled against the sides of 
the schooner as she lay in the bight of a small bay 
about three hundred yards from the shore, casting her 
huge shadow to the foot of the hoary cliffs themselves. 
The stillness of the scene added greatly to its beauty. 
On her starboard side stretched the sea in its broad 
to the gay shores of France. One sheet of 
i tapering an the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon, and gradually extending itself into one broad 
mellow light, fell across it, till it was stopped by the 
schooner, looking as she lay, her sides ail silvered 
with the glowing beams, “‘the forest queen of the 
” Qn the larboard rose a high range of cliffs, 
which girt in almost the whole of the coast. Here 
and there some twinkling lights shone in the distance, 
marking the place where stood some lowly hamlet, or 
more lordly tower. “I say, Denis, my hearty,” be- 
gan Mat, soon after the schooner took up the berth 
we have described, ‘‘I can’t say as how I feel parti- 
cularly pleasant this ’ere night, like as if somethin’ 
had ta’en me quite aback, and almost, as it were, cut 
my life-lines adrift. Some harm’Il lay us aboard, I’m 
thinkin’. I wish those lubberly shore haulers would 
bear in sight, and we'd this cargo safe stowed, and us 
alongside o’ Rose snug moored by a blazer, with a 
ime in our mauleys—eh, boy?” “Can't say as 
bow, Mat, but that ’ere prime wouldn’t be after being 
mighty agraable, or I’m thunderstruck—But what a’t 
keeping them shore-goin’ spalpeens? Thunder an’ 
turf, no one han’t turned the snitch, an’ peached— 
eh, Mat?” “Hope not, boy; but there’s the signal ! 

Stir about, every mother’s son of ye !” 

The signal had been made from the shore that the 
party there were ready for the cargo, and for starting, 
and in a few moments they were all standing on the 
edge of the shore, prepared for their share of the busi- 
ness. A number of strong roadsters stood by, ready 
to be off to the interior as soon as they were loaded. 
Most of the group were armed with some weapon or 
another, chiefly of a rustic kind. ‘Here, Neptune, 
here,” shouted one who acted as leader of the land 
party; and a fine large Newfoundland dog, with a 
rope attached to his collar, bounded into the water, 
and swam straight for the schooner. A number of 
kegs and bales, well fastened and tarred to prevent 
the water getting in, were fastened to it, and imme- 
diately drawn ashore. The dog made two or three 
trips, and a great quantity of goods were thus landed. 
The ship’s boats in the meantime were not idle, and, 
in an incredibly short time, the whole of the cargo, 
and Mat and Denis, were safely landed, and the 
schooner then stood out to sea. Six of the best armed 
men mounted, and took up their position in front, as 
the avant-guard. Mat, Denis, and four more, formed 
the rear. The rest, with the cargo, were in the cen- 
tre. The word was given to advance, and the party 
were just in motion, when the look-out, who was sta- 
tioned up the glen, through which they had to pass, 
came running in at the top of his speed, roaring out, 
“The officers are on us, and the soldiers wrth ’em !”’ 
No time was to be lost. “‘ Away with ye, every one !” 
exclaimed Mat and Denis together, “away!” And 
in a moment the whole were flying in every direction, 
still, however, retaining a holdof their loads, with the 
exception of our two friends, and the ten men with 
them, all bold and resolute fellows, and determined to 
the last to cover the retreat of their In cases 
like this, when the free traders were met by the offi- 
cers.of the preventive service, they were accustomed 
to separate, and by the thousand cross roads and hill- 
paths, to make the appointed place of rendezvous, 
which was always previously agreed upon. Thus, 
Aough a few might be taken, still the greater part 
escaped with the share of the run assigned to them. 
As the flying party disappeared one by one, in. ditfer- 
entdirections, the picked, or head men, moved steadily 
onward. On reaching the mouth of the glen, they 
Were stop by about twenty man-of-war’s men, 
Tanged in line, and commanding the passage. ‘On, 
my lauds, on for your own sakes !” cried Mat, putting 
p sore to his horse, and galloping forwards, followed 

by hismen. On they went, and the pistols of the 
king’s men were discharged in a volley, but, owing to 
the moon that instant having veiled her light behind 
3 dark cloud, the shots passed harmlessly over their 
heads, and before the smoke could clear away, horse 
and men were mixed together in the medée. Wild 
shouts, and execrations in every shape, now flew fast 
and furious. The smugglers seldom, if they could 
help it, used their fire-arms, and consequently they 
Were always at it hand to hand, tooth and nail. The 
kicking and plunging of the horses soon bore fright 
and dismay among the officers of the law. ‘They began 
to waver, and Denis, that moment rising in his stir- 
Tups to make.a cut, sung out with the whole force of 
his Stentorian lu “Give it ‘em, my jewels! At 
‘ou, my Roses!” He said no more, fer a back-handed 


stroke of one of his antagonists that instant brought 
him to the ground. 

When the dawning light of sense and perception re- 
turned and her wonted seat, Denis found 
himself in the house of Smith, with Rose holding,one 
hand, and his mother kissing and crying over the 
other. “Och, hubbabo! mother, what’s the row? 
What are you afther, keenin’ over me that way for, 
agra?” Och, Denis, avourneen, a cushla machree, 
a lanna, hould yer tongue, and don’t spake, for the 
docthur says ye’ll kill yerself if ye doso. Aisy now, 
dear, and Rose, the darlin’, ’ll till ye all about it; 
eternal blessin’s rest on her and hers, for it wasn’t 
her maybe that watched ye all alongst!” The free 
traders had been triumphant. Denis was carefully 
raised up, the cutlass-cut across his brow bound up, 
and he was then carried to Mat’s house in a state of 
insensibility. The operation for trephine was per- 

upon him, and for a month he was delirious. 
He then recovered, and, to use his own expression, 
“bore up from the lee-shore of sickness, with every 
sail he could crowd, for the port of health and matri- 
mony.” A short time after, Rose and Denis became 
one. And it is gratifying to state, that Rose had suf- 
ficient influence over her husband and father to pre- 
vail on them not again to attempt the perils of the 
smuggling profession, which, independent of its dan- 
gers and degrading character, in general, sooner or 
later, brings ruin on its followers.* 


STORY OF THE COUNTESS OF STAIR. 
(From Reekiana, by Robert Chambers. ] 

In a mean and narrow alley leading from the head of 
the Earthen Mound to the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, 
is an ancient house, once inhabited by the dowager of 
the celebrated general and statesman, John, second 
Earl of Stair, who died in 1747. Her ladyship, after 
long exercising a sway over the haut ton of the Scot- 
tish capital, died here, November 21, 1759, at a very 
advanced age. The late Mr Mackenzie, author of 
the “ Man of Feeling,” informed the author that he 
recollected her ladyship living in this house. The 
close takes its name from her ladyship. Some re- 
markable circumstances in the early life of this lady 
formed the groundwork of a tale by the author of 
Waverley, under the title of “‘ Aunt Margaret’s Mir- 
ror.” They are now related here in a more ample 
form. She was the youngest daughter of James, se- 
cond Earl of Loudon, and consequently was grand- 
daughter to that stern old earl who acted so impor- 
tant a part in the affairs of the covenant, and who 
was Lord Chancellor of Scotland during the troublous 
times of the civil war. While very young (about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century), she was mar- 
ried to James, first Viscount Primrose, a nobleman 
of extremely bad temper, and, what was worse, of 
very dissolute character. Her ladyship, who had a 
great deal of her grandfather in her, could have ma- 
naged most men with great ease, by dint of superior 
intellect and force of character; but the cruelty of 
Lord Primrose was too much for her. He treated 
her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to ap- 
prehend that he would some day put an end to her 
life. One morning, during the time she was labour- 
ing under this dreadful anticipation, she was dressing 
herself in her chamber, near an open window, when 
his lordship entered the room behind her with a sword 
drawn in his hand. He had opened the door softly, 
and although his face indicated a resolution of the 
most horrible nature, he still had the presence of mind 
to approach her with the utmost caution. Had she 
not caught a glimpse of his face and figure in her 

lass, he would in all probability have approached 
ce near enough to execute his bloody purpose, before 
she was aware, or could have taken any measures to 
save herself. Fortunately, she perceived him in time 
to leap out of the open window into the street. Half 
dressed as she was, she immediately, by a very lau- 
dable exertion of her natural good sense, went to the 
house of Lord Primrose’s mother, where she told her 
story, and demanded protection. That protection was 
at once extended; and it being now thought vain to 
attempt a reconciliation, they never afterwards lived 
together. Lord Primrose soon afterwards went abroad. 
During his absence, a foreign conjuror or fortune- 
teller came to Edinburgh, professing, among many 
other wonderful accomplishments, to be able to inform 
any person of the preseat condition or situation of any 
other person, at whatever distance, in whom the ap- 
plicant might be interested. Lady Primrose, who 
had lost all trace of her husband, was incited by cu- 
riosity to go, with a female friend, to the lodgings of 
this person in the Canongate, for the purpose of in- 
quiring regarding his motions. It was at night; and 
the two ladies went, with the tartan screens or plaids 
of their servants drawn over their faces by way of 
disguise. Lady Primrose having described the indi- 
vidual in whose fate she was interested, and having 
expressed a desire to know what he was at present 
doing, the conjuror led her to a large mirror, in which 
she distinctly perceived the appearance of the inside 
of a church, with a marriage party arranged near the 
altar. To her intinite astonishment, she recognised 
in the shadowy bridegroom no other than her hus- 
band Lord Primrose. The magical scene thus so 
strangely displayed was not exactly like a picture ; or 
if so, it was rather like the live pictures of the stage, 
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than the dead and immovable delineations of the pen- 
cil. It admitted of additions to the persons repre. 
sented, and of a progress of action. As the lady gazed 
on it, tae ceremonial of the marriage seemed to pro- 
ceed. The necessary arrangements had, at last, been 
all made; the priest seemed to have pronounced the 
preliminary service ; he was just on the point of bid- 
ding the bride and bridegroom join hands ; when sud« 
denly a gentleman, for whom the rest seemed to have 
waited a considerable time, and in whom Lady Prim. 
rose thought she recognised a brother of her own then 
the and made hurriedly to. 
war e@ party. e aspect of this person was at 
first only that of a friend, who had to invited to 


as he advanced to the party, the expression of his 


He stopped short; his face assumed a wrathful exe 
pression ; he drew his sword, and rushed up to the 


scene then became quite tumultuous and indistinct, 
and almost immediately after vanished entirely away. 
When Lady Primrose got home, she wrote a minute 


the mysterious vision. This narrative she sealed up 
in the presence of a witness, and then deposited it in 
one of her drawers. Soon afterwards, her brother 
returned from his travels, and came to visit her. She 
asked if, in the course of his wanderings, he heppened 
to see or hear any thing of Lord Primrose. The 
young man only answered by saying, that he wished 
e might never again hear the name of that detested 
personage mentioned. Lady Primrose, however, ques- 
tioned him so closely, that he at last confessed having 
met his lordship, and that under very strange cir- 
cumstances. Having spent some time at one of the 
Dutch cities—it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam 
—he had become acquainted with a rich mercl.ant, 
who had a very beautiful daughter, his only child, 
and the heiress of his enormous fortune. One day his 
friend, the merchant, informed him that his daughter 
was about to be married to a Scottish gentleman, who 
had lately come to reside there. The nuptials were to 
take place in the course of a few days; and as he was 
acountryman of the bridegroom, he was invited to the 
wedding. He went accordingly, was a little too late 
for the commencement of the ceremony, but, fortu- 
nately, came in time to prevent the union of an amiable 
young lady to the greatest monster alive in human 
shape, his own brother-in-law, Lord Primrose! Al- 
though Lady Primrose had proved her willingness to 
believe in the magical delineations of the mirror b 
writing down an account of them, yet she was so ale | 
surprised and confounded by discovering them to be 
consistent with fact, that she almost fainted away. 
Something, however, yet remained to be ascertained. 
Did Lord Primrose’s attempted marriage take place 
exactly at the same time with her visit to the con- 
juror? To certify this, she asked her brother on what 
day the circumstance which he related took place. 
Having been informed, she took out her key, and re- 
quested him to go to her chamber, to open a drawer 
which she described, and to bring her a sealed packet 
which he would find in that drawer. He did as he 
was desired, when, the packet being opened, it was 
discovered that Lady Primrose had seen the shadowy 
representation of her husband's abortive nuptials on 
the very evening they were transacted in reality.* 

Lord Primrose died in 1706, leaving a widow, who 
could scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She was 
still a young and beautiful woman, and might have 
procured her choice among twenty better matches. 
Such, however, was the idea she had formed of the 
married state from her first husband, that she madea 
resolution never again to become a wife. She k 
her resolution for many years, and probably wo 
have done so till the day of her death, but for a very 
singular circumstance. The celebrated Earl of Stair, 
who resided in Edinburgh during the greater part of 
twenty years, which he spent in retirement from all 
official employments, fell deeply in leve with her lady- 
ship, and earnestly sued for her hand. If she co 
have relented in favour of any man, it would have 
been in favour of one who had acquired so much pub- 
lic honour, and who possessed so much private worth. 
But she declared to him also her resvlution of remain- 
ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
an expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, 
but which certainly marks the age as one of little de- 
licacy. By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got 
himself insinuated, over night, into a small room in 
her ladyship’s house, where she used to say her prayers 
every morning, and the window of which looked out 
upon the principal street of the city. At this window, 
when the morning was a little advanced, he showed 
himself, en déshadillé, to the people passing along the 
street; an exhibition which threatened to have such 
a fatal effect upon her ladyship’s reputation, that she 
saw fit to accept of him for a husband. 

She was more happy as Countess of Stair than she 
had been as Lady Primrose. Yet her new husband 
had one failing, which occasioned her much and fre 
quent uneasiness. Like all other gentlemen at that 
period, he sometimes indulged too much in the bottle. 


® This story is given as it is said to have i: yet tradition 
may have lent it a colouring favourable to the idea of su 
tural agency; and something must likewise be allowed for ex- 


ng 
cited feelings of the lady, as well as the artiflces generally prae 
tied by conjurors,— Ba, 


attend the ceremony, and who had come too late ; but’ 


countenance and figure was altered very considerably. | 


bridegroom, who also drew his weapon. The whole 


narrative of the whole transaction, to which she ap. 
pended the day of the month on which she had seen 
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When elevated with liquor, his temper, contrary to 
the general case, was by no means improved. Thus, 
9n his reaching home, after any little debauch, the ge- 
nerally had a quarrel with his wife, and sometimes 
‘even treated her person with violence. Ono e par- 
ticular occasion, when quite transported beyond the 
bounds of reason, he gave her so severe a blow upon 
the upper part of the face, as to occasion the effusion 
of blood. He immediately after fell asleep, altogether 
unconscious of what he had done. Lady Stair was so 
“gompletely overwhelmed by a tumult of bitter and 
4 ant feeling, that she made no attempt to bind up 
wound. sat down on a sofa near her torpid 
husband, and wept and bled till morning. When his 
Jordship awoke, and perceived her dishevelled and 
bloody figure, he was surprised to the last degree, and 
eagerly inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual condition? She answered by detailing to him 
the whole history of his conduct on the preceding 
‘evening, which stung him so deeply with regret— 
for he was a nobleman of the most gy feelings— 
that he instantly vowed to his wife never afterwards 
to take any species of drink, except what was first 
through her hands. This vow he kept most 
scrupulously till the day of his death. He never after- 
wards sat in any convivial company where his lady 
could not attend to sanction his potations with her 
permission. Whenever he gave any entertainment, 
she u! ways sat next him and filled his wine, till it was 
necessary for her to retire; after which, he drank 
only from a certain quantity which she had first laid 
aside. 
The Earl of Stair died in the year 1747 (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh), leaving 
her jadyship again a widow. 


~ 


DRAUGHTS AND DEATHS. 

Mawy old people, as well as persons in middle life, in 
this country, are subject to rheumatism, a species of 
pain or disease, which, like the toothach, meets with 
little general sympathy, because it is not frequently 
immediately fatal in its attacks. In the case of many 
who belong to professions where exposure to atmo- 
spheric changes from heat tocold, and dry to wet, neces- 
sarily takes place, it is almost impossible to prevent 
rheumatism occasionally taking effect; but in not a 
few instances this painful malady might be avoided, 
simply by being a little more careful of cur persons. 
There are some people, who, because they are stout 
and healthy, and have good appetites, and have hardly 
ever been ill all their days, think that they may do 
any thing with themselves, and therefore cherish the 
dangerous idea, that “ they will not kill.” When- 
ever we see people of this description, we are afraid of 
them. We know, from experience, that it is they 
who have the chance of being cut off first among our 
acquaintances, and so look upoa them as persons, 
who, braving death at every corner, will some day 
soon be numbered with the dead. On the other 
hand, we have never any fears for the man who is 
always complaining of something trifling being the 
matter with him; for we know that he takes good 
care of himself, and, like a creaking hinge, he will 
endure a great deal before he parts with existence. 
People of this sort are dreadfully jealous of an open 
window, or a broken pane of glass, or a door standing 
ajar, and well they may, for it is at these holes that 
rheumatisms, colds, coughs, consumptions, and deaths, 
get admittance, and surprise the inmates. There may 
be often something ludicrous in the fears excited by 
seeing the openings in windows and doors which we 
mention ; but we would advise all who prefer good to 
bad health, and a warm bed to a place in the church- 
yard, to submit to any kind of ridicule, rather than sit 
down in arvom, a church, a coach, or any other place 
in which there is a draught of air playing about, and 
seeking whom it may devour. If they be wise, they 
will either see the opening which causes the said 
draught, closed, or at once make good their retreat. 
Better to leave the company, and all its fascinations, 
sound in lith and limb, than have the chance of re- 
tiring with at least a rheumatic pain in the shoulder, 
which sticks to you for years, and seems as if you 
were perpetually enduring the cut of an axe or the 
doring of an awl in your flesh and bones. 

We are convinced that many young persons lite- 
rally kill themselves out of mere carelessness and bra- 
vado. We have a distinct remembrance of a fine, tall, 
stout, gentlemanly man of our acquaintance, thus 
committing a suicide. He measured six feet three 
inches in height, was well built in body ; and°when 
he shook any one by the hand, it was like the grip of 
avice. He was a true Hercules in frame; and on 
looking at him as he paced along the pavement with 
graceful ease and stateliness, you would have been in- 
clined to say, there goes a man who will live many 
years: death will find it no easy matter to bring him 
down. Such a fallacy! We saw him one fine sun- 
shiny day walking ou Prince's Street, and none could 
be compared with him in point of appearance; people 


turned about and looked at him as he passed. Six 
days elapsed, and he was lying in his grave. Some 
business or pleasure had him a short distance 
into the country. In coming back, he had missed the 
stage which he expected would convey him back to 
town. But this was no disappointment; he was fond 
of a journey on foot; what was a few miles to him ? 
So he walked home, and overheated himself; took off 
his shoes, and sat for a few minutes in a draught be- 
fore an open window. In an instant of time he caught 
his death. A short cough: a creeping cold all over 
the body: inflammation in the breast, or lungs—it is 
all one: the doctor: bleeding: high fever: death: 
the undertaker : funeral letters : and the church 
Such was the routine of destruction in the case of per- 
haps the handsomest man that ever walked on the 
streets of Edinburgh. Will his example serve as a 
warning ? 

We are ever complaining of being affected with 
colds, and coughs, and rheumatisms, and other dis- 
eases ; yet we seem to take little care in preventing 
their intrusion. One-half of the deaths which occur 
are brought about by our own follies, or our own care- 
lessness. Because we are well, we think we shall 
never be ill. We go out to evening parties without 
greatcoats, or cloaks, or something warm to wrap 
round our mouths and necks in coming home. We 
come out of theatres heated to the suffocating height 
of eighty and ninety degrees, and plunge into an at- 
mosphere almost at the freezing point, and that with- 
out a fear of the consequences. Weare also criminally 
careless about the state of our feet. We walk about 
in wet weather, and come home with damp shoes or 
boots—will not be at the least pains to change them 
for others which are dry and comfortable. Of course, 
colds and coughs ensue; perhaps, also, we procure 
ourselves some smart twinges in the stomach, and ad- 
ministering a dram by way of antidote, probably 
hasten an incipient inflammation to its crisis. There 
is not one of our readers who cannot recal instances 
of deaths among his acquaintances, caused in this or 


a similar manner. 


TO THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Fair flow’r, that lapt in lowly glade 
Dost hide beneath the greenwcod shade, 
Than whom the vernal gale 
None fairer wakes on bank or spray, 
Our England’s lily of the May, 
Our lily of the vale. 


Art thou that “‘ Lily of the field,” 

Which, when the Saviour sought to shield 
The heart from blank despair, 

He show’'d to our mistrustful kind, 

An emblem to the thoughtful mind 
Of God’s paternal care ? 


Not thus I trow; for brighter shine 
To the warm skies of Palestine 
Those children of the east.— 
There, when mild autumn’s early rain 
Descends on parcel’ Esdrela’s plain, 
And Tabor’s oak-girt crest— 


More frequent than the host of night, 
Those earth-born stars, as 
Their brilliant disks unfold ; 
Fit symbol of imperial state 
Their sceptre-seeming forms elate, 
crowns of burnish’d gold. 


But not the less, sweet springtide’s flower, 
Dost thou display the Maker’s power, 
His skill and handy work, 
western valley's humbler child ; 
Where in green nook of woodland wild 
Thy modest blossoms lurk. 


What though nor care nor art be thine, 
The loom to Ply. the thread to twine; 
Yet, born to bloom and fade, 
» too, a lovelier robe arrays, 
Than e’er in Israel's brightest days 
Her wealthiest king array’d. 


of or twin leaves th’ embowered screen 
Which wraps thee in thy shroud of green ; 
Thy Eden-breathing smeil ; 
mee pendant many a pear . 
Displays a milkwhite bell ; “—_ 
Instinct with life thy fibrous root, 
Which sends from earth th’ ascending shoot, 
As rising from the dead, 
And fills thy veins with verdant juice, 
Charg’d thy fair blossoms to produce, 
And berries scarlet red; 


The triple ccll, the twofold seed, 
A ceaseless treasure-house decreed, 
Whence aye thy race may grow, 
As froin creation they have grown, 
While spring shall weave her flowery crown, 
« Or vernal breezes blow :—~ 


Who forms thee thus with unseen hand 
Who at creation gave command, 
And wiil’d thee thus to be, 
And keeps thee still in being thro’ 
Age after age revolving, who 
ut the Great God is He? 


Omnipotent to work his will; 

Wise, who contrives each to fill 
The post to each assign’d; 

Still provident, with sleepless care 

To keep; to make the sweet and fair 
For man’s enjoyment, kind! 


“* There is no God,” the senseless say:— 
**O God, why cast’st thou us away 
mt feeble faith and frail 
mourner breathes his anxious thought 
By thee a better lesson taught, 
Sweet lily of the vale. 


Yes! He who made and fosters thee, 
In reason’s eye perforce must be 
Of majesty divine; 
Nor decis she that his guardian eare 
Will He in man s support forbear, 
Who thus provides for thine, 


—Field Naturalist’s Magazine, September 1833 


MOUNT CARMEL. 
No part of the promised land creates a deeper interesg 
in the traveller than the rich and extensive bosom of 
Mount Carmel; while barrenness spreads on ev 
side, and the curse of the withered soil is felt on hi 
valley, and shore, this beautiful motatain seems to 
retain its ancient “excellency” of flowers, trees, and 
a perpetual verdure. The scenes in its interior are 
often bold and romantic in the highest degree ; deep 
and verdant precipices descending into lonely glens, 
through which a rivulet is seen dashing wild! : the 
shepherd and his flock on the long grassy slopes, that 
afford at present as rich pasture ground as in the days 
when Nabal fed his numerous herds in Carmel. There 
is indeed a character peculiarly pastoral about the 
scenery; few grey and naked rocks, or sublime but 
useless cliffs, are here, as in the mountain of the 
Temptation, or on —_ And this fertility and 
vivid verdure, on so su try a soil, is deeply welcome 
and refreshing; more especially so the woods that wave 
over the summit and sides. it is beautiful to stand 
beneath their shelter on the brink of the mount, and 
look far on every side, where nought but a forsaken 
and shadowless land meets the eye. On the banks of 
the “ ancient river,” on which “ the strength of the 
mighty” was broken, and the power of Sisera swept 
away, no solitary tree spreads its shade; the stream 
rolls between its nm and naked shores; these are 
so low that the river overflows to some extent on each 
side during the rainy season, and is so deep and rapid 
as not to be fordable. It was most probably during this 
season that the army of Sisera, in its flight, was in part 
destroyed by the waters, for in its usual narrow course 
the stream is not of sufficient width and power to be dan. 
gerous. Just above, on the side of Carmel, is the spot 
pointed out by tradition as having been the scene of 
Elijah’s slaying the prophets of Baal. There is much 
of the picturesque about the place ; the soil is strewed 
with several masses of grey stone, around which are 
many fine trees. Itisa pleasing and lonely spot, such 
as the imagination would hardly have selected for so 
ruébless yet necessary a deed. But if tradition should 
err here, there can be no illusion with respect to the 
scene of the memorable descent of the fire from hea. 
ven. When “all Israel was gathered together unte 
Carmel,” it was clearly on this side the mountain, 
where it descends gradually into the noble plain be- 
neath. The spot was finely chosen by the prophet for 
the spectacle of his sacrifice: since the multitude of 
people, coming from the regions of Samaria, might 
stand with perfect conveniezce in the splendid and 
open area of Esdraelon, which is here terminated at 
the foot of Carmel. The declivity of the mountain, 
its brink dark with woods, and its sides covered with 
the richest pasture, looks over a vast extent of coun- 
try on every side. What a noble subject would this 
be for a painter! It was an impressive spot, from 
which we turned with regret, as the fading light 
warned us to depart.—Carne’s Travels 


WAGES AND PRICES IN CANADA 

Iw a letter from a young man, an emigrant, at King 
ston, Upper Canada, to his friends in this country. 
and partly printed in the Inverness Courier, the fok 
lowing observations occur on the wages of trades. 
men :—“ Tradesmen of all descriptions, if steady, do 
remarkably well here. Joiners have 5s. a-day; ma- 
sons rather more; shoes are to be had at about the 
same price as at home, but are of inferior quality. 
The leather is manufactured in the province, and the 
shoemaker charges from 5s. to 6s. per pair for his 
workmanship. Blacksmiths are much in request, and 
may do well. Coopers are also much wanted, owing 
to the number of casks used in exporting flour, potash, 
&c. Tailors charge from 20s. to 30s, for making a 
a? coat, and 6s. 3d. for a common pair of trousers. 

n harvest, labourers’ wages are high; the harvest 
comes on very rapid, and it is difficult to procure 
hands. Nearly all the tradesmen, however, are sloth- 
ful, and addicted to drinking, so that they derive but 
little good from the excellence of their wages.—The 
merchants of Canada are a busy, bustling race. They 
buy all kinds of grain, and pay the farmer partly in 
commodities. The lumber trade is a speculative bu- 
siness; it is truly astonishing to see the quantity of 
timber that is floated down the river, even from York 
to Quebec, a distance of nearly 600 miles. Some of 
the rafts would cover an acre of ground, being three 
or four logs in height, and each perhaps two feet square. 
Hardwood sells at Quebec at a shilling the cubic foot, 
This is a money-making trade when the rafts arrive 
safe and speedy ; but in cases of accident and long de- 
tention, total ruin frequently ensues. On commodi- 
ties imported from Britain, such as linens, cottons 
cloths, prints, cambrics, &c., the retailers have at leas 
50 per cent. profit—a pretty fair allowance in all con. 
science.” 
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